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JANUARY. 
BY SARAH ANDREW SHAFER. 


The cold sky bends in a solemn bow 
Over a world of stainless snow. 
In chill brown lines the hedges creep 
Past sheltered farms to forests deep. 
The steel-blue ice, windswept and clear, 
Covers the breast of the lonely mere. 
In cedar thickets the bluejays scold, 
While snow-birds whirl through the bitter 
cold; 
And tiny, timid, hasty pr.nt 
On white drift gives of hares a bint. 
—The Outlook. 





EDITORIAL NOTES. 


A bill giving full State suffrage to wom- 
en has just passed the popular branch of 
the Victorian Parliament for the eighth 
time. The majorities for it have grown 
from year to year, and this time it passed 
without opposition. Women now have 
State suffrage in South and West Austra- 
lia, Tasmania and New South Wales. Vic- 
toria and Queensiaud are the only two 
Australian States where it is still denied 
them. In Victoria a bill to give it to 
them has passed the ele:tive Lower 
House eight times, and has been thrown 
out seven times by the non-representative 
Upper House. This time there is said to 
be more prospect of its passing that fos- 
silized body than ever before. Women 
now have national suffrage throughout 
all Australia; and those members of the 
Victorian Upper House who aspire to 
seats in the National Parliament will 
have to reckon with the women’s votes in 
the national elections. It is clearly in- 
congruous that women should be allowed 
to vote for members of the National Par- 
liament but not for members of the State 
Parliament. It can be only a question of 
time when the anomaly will be done 
away. 

Gov. Lucius F. C. Garvin of Rhode 
Island has been named as a possible Dem- 
ocratic candidate for the Presidency. Such 








a nomination would lift the party to thetrue 
Jeffersonian level, and if maintained would 
ensure its eventual return to national con- 
trol. The statesman who has twice been 
chosen governor by the people of Rhode 
Island in defiance of the plutocracy of that 
corporation-ridden State would be a fitting 
leader for a genuine National Democracy. 
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‘*Hale, Higginson and Hoar are our lead- 
ing grand old men, while Howe is our 
particularly grand old woman. Quite 
alliterative!’’ saysthe Boston Herald, Yes, 
and there is a more important moral al- 
literation, Three of the four, including 
the grand old woman, are strong woman 
suffragists. 
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Mrs. Mary G. Slocum, wife of President 
Slocum of Colorado College, contributes 
to the Outlook of Dec. 26a brief reply to 
Miss McCracken’s sweeping charges that 
the ballot has had a disastrous effect upon 
the womanhood of Colorado women, etc. 
It is to the credit of the Outlook that it 
has admitted areply; though the editor 
gave to Miss McCracken, a casual tourist, 
seven and a balf pages in which to expati- 
ate upon her unfavorable impressions, 
while he has given barely three pages to 
Mrs. Slocum, and has prefaced her article 
with half a page of editorial comment de 
signed to break its force. Mrs, Slocum’s 
calm statement, however, by its very dig- 
nity and moderation, is more likely to 
carry conviction to unprejudiced readers 
than Miss McCracken’s ultra and extreme- 
ly one-sided presentation. 


———- woe 


The editor of the Outlook also denounces 
the Denver News for publishing and the 
WoMAN’s JOURNAL for reprinting the re- 
port that Miss McCracken had gone to 
Colorado with an understanding in ad- 
vance between her and the Outlook that 
she was to write unfavorably of equal 
suffrage, We are told that throughout 
her tour of the United States, *‘Miss Mc- 
Cracken was urged to make perfectly in- 
dependent observations, and to state her 
conclusions without regard to the views 
of the Outlook.’’ Those who have ob- 
served for years the one-sided course of 
the Outlook on the suffrage question will 
take this editorial disclaimer for what it 
may be worth. If Miss McCracken, as the 
result of her ‘‘independent observations,”’ 
had sent Dr. Lyman Abbott seven and a 
half pages of unqualified praise of equal 
suffrage in Colorado, instead of the same 
amount of unqualified condemnation of 
it, does anyone really suppose he would 
have published it? 
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The editor of the Outlook, in his preface 
to Mrs. Slocum’s article, illustrates amus- 
ingly the straws at which opponents of 
equal rights are ready to clutch as argu- 
ments. The Denver News reported that a 
Denver woman (unnamed) had said that 
Miss McCracken told some one in thit 
city that she was to be paid for an article 
on the other side and tberefore must 
write it; and the Woman’s JOURNAL 
copied the statement; and these two 
facts, the Outlook asserts editorially, ‘go 
far to contirm the reasonableness and jus- 
tice of the general position of Miss Mc- 
Cracken’s article,”’ i. e., that the women 
of Colorado in general have been demor 
alized by the ballot, that it bas struck a 
disastrous blow at their womanhood, etc. 
Was there ever a more laughable case of 
‘a non-sequitur by a hundred miles’’? But 
it shows how far from impartial is the 
spirit in which the editor of the Outlook 
approaches the subject. Mrs. Slocum, it 
appears, was not in favor of equal suffrage 
before it was granted, and is only mildly 
in favor now; but she denies Miss Mc- 
Cracken’s chief statements in toto. 





WOMEN’S CLUBS AND CLUB WOMEN. 

The club women of Los Angeles are 
trying to raise $3,500 to pay the cost of 
conducting a juvenile court for the com- 
ing year. The Wednesday Morning Club 
has taken the lead. 

Portland, Ore., has a city federation 
which includes the Teachers’ Association 
and the Jewish Council of Women. It is 
two years old. Its first year’s work was 
in behalf of sanitary conditions in the 
public schools. This year other educa- 
tional work has been taken up. The fed- 
eration is anxious to have cooking intro- 
duced into the public school system, and 
expects soon to have a domestic science 





department established in at least the 
higher grades. 

The Era Club of Pittsburg, Pa., is plan- 
ning the erection of a club-house for the 
use of the women’s clubs of that city. 


Club women in San Francisco are plan- 
ning to start a woman’s municipal league. 
San Francisco is said to have 3,100 un- 
licensed saloons, besides an unspeakable 
Chinese quarter. Municipal politics have 
become so demoralized that public-spirit- 
ed women are awakening to the need of 
concerted action ono their part. It is to 
be hoped that they will work to put an 
end to the enforced slavery of Chinese 
girls to a life of vice. More than a thou- 
sand such girls are held as slaves in San 
Francisco alone, with no option of their 
own in the matter. It is hard to under- 
stand what California women are made of 
that they do not rise up against this 
abomination. 

At a recent meeting of the Brooklyn 
Heights Branch of the Woman’s Muni- 
cipal League, Miss Margaret Livingstone 
Chanler, Miss Grace Dodge, and Miss 
Catherine Leverich spoke. Miss Leve- 
rich, who is the organizer of the Juvenile 
City League, reported that there were 
1,330 boys enrolled in branch clubs of the 
League. They have done excellent work 
in keeping the streets in their own neigh- 
borhoods clean, and have aided in placing 
receptacles for waste paper, etc., on the 
corners. Miss Leverich has devised an 
ingenious inducement for boys to become 
members of the Junior League, in a sort 
of circulating library of boxing gloves, 
balls, and bats, which are lent to mem- 
bers. Miss Chanler advocated establish- 
ing branches of the League in every sec- 
tion of New York City. 


The Chicago Woman’s Club is prepar- 
ing for a conference on ‘‘Women in Mod- 
ern Industrialism,’’ to be held in the 
early spring. The committee having it in 
charge consists of the chairmen of the 
six departments of the club. The art and 
literature department will report on the 
status of women as artists, artist-artisans, 
authors, journalists, designers, musicians, 
actors, etc. The philosophy and science 
department will present the status of 
women as physicians, surgeons, chemists, 
physicists, etc. Each department will 
make a concise statement of actual condi- 
tions, and papers and discussions will fol- 
low on the topics: ‘‘Women’s Education 
as Affected by Industrialism,”’ ‘‘Marriage, 
Health, and Social Life as Affected by 
Industrialism,’’ ‘‘Family and Financial 
Obligations Borne by Women,”’ and *Po- 
litical and Legal Disabilities Affecting 
Women in Industrialism,.”’ 


—-+ oe 


COLLEGE AND ALUMNZ. 

Girls’ colleges in India have to contend 
with some difficulties unknown to West- 
ern institutions. The Mysore Herald con- 
tains a report of the proceedings at a re- 
cent meeting of the Managing Committee 
of the Maharani’s College in Mysore, 
which was lately thrown open to Indian 
Christian girls as the result of agitation 
in the press. The Indian Social Reformer 
(Bombay) says: ‘‘The concession, how- 
ever, was qualified in a manner which 
would have been ridiculous if it were not 
so offensive. The college has nuw been 
thrown open to all non-Hindu communi- 
ties, but the offensive and meaningless 
qualification is still allowed to stand. 
The new rule runs thus: ‘The Maharani’s 
Girls’ College shall be open to all caste 
Hindus; and pupi's of approved parentage 
belonging to the native Christian, Ma- 
hometan, Parsi, Jewish, Eurasian, and 
European communities, who have passed a 
standard equivalent to the English lower 
secondary examination, may be admitted 
to the high school and college classes, 
such admission being subject to the ap- 
proval of the whole committee.’ It is 
further provided that girls belonging to 
non-Hindu communities shall pay a fee in 
excess of that charged at the convent 
school in the city, with the object evi- 
dently of making admissions of such girls 
as few as possible. We do not wish to 
comment on these proceedings, except to 
say that they are utterly untenable. Why 
should it be necessary for the committee 
to ‘approve’ of the parentage of non- 
Hindu girls seeking admission? This is 
neither superstition nor enlightenment. 
It is simply an invention of the commit- 
tee to put obstacles in the way of a re- 





form which they have not the conscience 
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to resist nor the courage to adopt. Or- 
thodox Hinduism does not make a dis- 
tinction based on individual parentage. 
From its point of view, the Mysore Her- 
ald is right in denouncing the change al- 
together. But on what grounds will the 
committee justify their not very straight- 
forward conduct? It is less offensive to 
be excluded by communities than to have 


one’s parentage sifted and assorted, even | 


by the excellent gentlemen who manage 
the affairs of the Maharani’s College. 
Then, the action of the committee in fix- 
ing no scale of fees, but making it depend- 
ent on that of a neighooring institution, is 
hard to justify. We have never heard of 
such a thing before. We earnestly trust 
his Highness the Maharaja will sweep 
aside all these cunningly contrived cob- 
webs, and throw open the institution to 
all comers, irrespective of parentage and 
on the same scale of fees. A backward 
class may be allowed liberal scholarships 
by way of encouragement. The present 
rules are calculated to prove highly irri- 


tating to large classes of his subjects, | 


thongh they may never think of sending 
their children to the Maharani’s College.” 

Imagine an American college instituting 
an inquiry into the parentage of its stu- 
dents as a pre-requisite for admission! As 
a matter of curiosity, we wonder what 
sort of parentage is required by the My- 
sore committee? 

For the first time there were last year 
students at the University of Michigan 
from every State and Territory except 
Alaska. Among the outlying regions rep- 
resented were Hawaii, Cuba, Porto Rico, 
and the Philippines. 

The Boston Branch of the Association 
of Collegiate Alumnw will meet in Alls- 
ton Hall, Grundmann Studios, Clarendon 
Street, on Jan, 9, at 2.30 P. M. The Com- 
mittee on Education has arranged the fol- 
lowing program on the College Graduate 
in the Elementary School: 1, The need of 
the college graduate in the elementary 
school, Supervisor Maurice P. White, Bos 
ton; 2, The professional training of the 
college graduate who is to do elementary 
school work, Miss Anna McKeag, Associ- 
ate Professor of Pedagogy, Wellesley Col- 
lege; 3, The opportunities in Massachu- 
setts for college graduates to receive pro- 
fessional training for elementary school 
work, Wallace C. Boyden, principal Bos- 
ton Normal School; 4, How can we in- 
crease the number of college graduates in 
the elementary schools? Dr. W. P. Beck- 
with, principal Salem Normal School. The 
College Club invite the Branch at the 
close to spend a social hour in their rooms 
in the same buildiug. 
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THE FORTNIGHTLY. 

A meeting in charge of the Boston 
Equal Suffrage Association for Good Gov- 
ernment’s Committee on the Care of the 
Young, the Poor and the Defective, will 
be held at No. 6 Marlboro’ Street next 
Tuesday, at3 P.M. Rev. Father O’Far- 
rell, Mr. Meyer Bloomfield, and Mr. Max 
Mitchell will speak on ‘Civic Work at 
the North and West Ends.”’ 

Every alternate Fortnightly is arranged 
by the Boston E. S. A. for G. G. All the 
members of the Massachusetts W. S. A. 
and of its branches are cordially invited to 
be present, and to bring their friends.: 


Pe" 


DID A WOMAN DISCOVER SPENCER? 

In reading an essay upon Herbert Spen- 
cer, I found a high tribute to woman, 
which is worthy of notice. 

Herbert Spencer’s writings at first met 
with neglect, and then with condemnation, 
until Prof. Edw. L. Youmans brought his 
writings into notice in this country. But 
Prof. Youmans says that when he first 
read the ‘Principles of Psychology’’ he 
could make nothing of it, and threw it 
aside with impatience. “But his sister, 
Miss Eliza A. Youmans, took up the dis- 
carded volume, read it with care, and 
told her brother it was a new revelation 
in philosophy. In truth, then, we ought 
to say it was Miss Youmans who discov- 
ered Spencer.”’ 

May we not score anothér point for 
women in this instance? 

Rosa S. ALLEN. 

Medfield, Mass., Dec. 26, 1903. 





Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt addressed 
the Michigan Teachers’ Association at its 
annual meeting, held at the University of 
Michigan last week. 


Dr. ELLEN L. Loweuu of New York 
| has been appointed chief bacteriologist at 
the Graves Pathol.gical Laboratory of 
the Orange (N. J.) Memorial Hospital. 
She will have entire charge. Dr. Lowell 
is a graduate of Leland Stanford Univer- 
sity, and received her degree of M. D. from 
Jobns Hopkins Univerity. She isa mem- 
ber of the Massachusetts Lowell family. 

Mrs. WATSON LISTER, secretary of the 
| Women’s National Council of Australia, 
| is spending a month in Boston. She and 

her husband are staying at 169 St. Botolph 

Street. Mrs. Lister has been beset with 
questions as to the working of equal suf- 
frage and other reforms in her far land, 
and answers them with intelligence and 
unfailing good humor. She will probably 
be among the speakers at the National 
Suffrage Convention in Washington next 
February. 

Mrs, CHARLOTTE PERKINS GILMAN be- 
gins with this week to edit ber new de- 
partment, ‘*Vital Issues,’’ in the WoMAN's 
JOURNAL, She contributes a New Year’s 
poem, a witty and inspiring little sermon 
on New- Year good resolutions, and several 
short articles bearing on the woman ques- 
tion. From the many expressions of 
pleasure called ont by the announcement 
that Mrs, Gilman would this year be a 
weekly contributor, it is clear that her 
department will be popular with our 
readers. 

REV. CAROLINE BARTLETT CRANE will 
address the Michigan State Board of 
Health at its annual meeting, to be held 
next week in the medical school of Michi- 
gan University, on “The Inspection of 
Meat.’’ This is a subject to which Mrs. 
Crane has given much study and attention. 
She first brought about a reform in the 
scandalously unwholesome condition of 
the slaughter houses in her own city of 
Kalamazoo, and then secured from the 
Michigan Legislature a law requiring 
State inspection, 

Dr. MAry D. Hussey, of East Orange, 
addressed the New Jersey State Teachers’ 
Association at Trenton, Dec. 29, on **What 
organization by women has done for wom- 
en.’’ The general subject for that after- 
noon (the women’s session) was ‘*The Sta- 
tus of Women Teachers in the Public 
Schools,’? Of New Jersey’s 8,214 teachers, 
more than 7,000 are women. Yet there, 
as in many other States, there is an open- 
ly avowed determination to exclude wom- 
en teachers as far as possible from the 
honors and emoluments of the profession, 
no matter how superior tuey may be in 
character, culture, and successful experi- 
ence in teaching, to some of the men 
chosen to hold office over them. Some of 
the ablest teachers are growing restive 
under this unfair condition of things, and 
are urging that women teachers shuuld be 
given an equal chance to rise in the pro- 
fession if they show themselves competent 
and worthy. They are also seeking a law 
providing that teachers shall not be dis- 
missed except for cause, after written 
charges and a fair hearing for the accused 
teacher. The new charter of New York 
City contains a teachers’ tenure-of-office 
clause guaranteeing these safeguards to 
the teachers of that city. 

Miss JANE CAMPBELL, president of the 
Woman Suffrage Society of the County of 
Philadelphia, is also on the board of the 
City History Club; a member of the board 
of the American Catholic Historical Soci- 
ety (the only woman on the board with 
fifteen men); on three committees of the 
Site and Relic Society; leader of the Cur- 
rent Events Class in the New Century 
Club; a member of the municipal depart- 
ment of the Civic Club, a member of the 
Alumne Association of the Philadelphia 
High and Normal School, and of St. Vin- 
cent’s Aid Society (to provide nursing 
homes), and she has been since 1876 libra- 
rian of the Children of Mary in connection 
with the Convent of Notre Dame. She 
was also a delegate from the Pennsylvania 
State Federation of Women’s Clubs to the 
last biennial of the General Federation. 
Miss Campbell does not seek office, but 
she is evidently the sort of woman whom 
offices seek, and offices of the most varied 
kinds. While in France and Belgium re- 
ligious strife runs so high that Catho!ics 
and Protestants can hardly be civil to 
each other, the greater religious tolera- 
tion prevailing in America is pleasantly 
shown by the fact that a Roman Catholic 
lady is president of the largest local wo- 
man suffrage association in the United 
States, although most of the members 
who year after year elect her to that posi- 
tion are Protestants. 
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Vital Issues. 
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FOR THIS NEW YEAR. 


As human creatures in a human world, 
What should we pray? 
To be more human for each others’ sake, 
To make ourselves more human, and help 
make 
The world that way. 


As woman creatures in a woman’s world, 
What should we give? 

Give mother love to every baby there, 

Protection, and true teaching, and right care, 
To all who live. 


As women in a world of warring men, 
What should we do? 
Prove in achievement wisdom, 
power, 
Claim and fulfil the duty of the hour— 
Prove the claim true. 


love and 


As housekeepers and servants of the house, 
What do we need? 
To learn atruth all human life has shown— 
No woman liveth to herself alone— 
Can so succeed. 


As members of one vital growing race, 
What is our part? 

Tofee] the common power, the common pride, 

The common love and joy, that fill so} wide 
The human heart. c. PB. a. 





A NEW YEAR’S LETTER. 

To the optimist at large, there is some- 
thing deeply exhilarating in the New 
Year. Even the pessimist, in his chilly 
cell, feels a vague sense of possible bet- 
terment creep through him. Prove as he 
may the unbroken horrors of the past, he 
cannot be so cocksure of the evils of the 
future. 

The future is each man’s personal prop- 
erty,,as well as our common heritage. 
Every one can speculate on what the fu- 
ture will give him, and can with far more 
assurance make up his mind as to what he 
will give to the future. ‘This year,”’ he 
solemnly decides, ‘I will become a more 
agreeable member of society.’’ Aud then 
he plans with lavish generosity scores of 
new and noble habits with which to grati- 
fy his astonished family and admiring 
friends. 

There is a wasteful splendor in these 
good purposes when we are young, and a 
comparative economy, not to say penuri- 
ousness, as we grow older. 

Two delusive views of life are responsi- 
ble for this conduct of ours; one, the in- 
nocent assumption that man can scale 
giant heights simply by applying force of 
will to his bootstraps; and the other, that 
worm-of-the dust theory which treats us 
as a kind of eternal baby, 

“An infant crying in the night, 
And with no language but a cry.” 

Worthy preachers are all tou apt to fos- 
ter this condition of helplessness, with its 
vocal accompaniment, by painfully re- 
minding us in the New Year services of 
our last year’s shortcomings. I heard a 
minister once, in one of those prayers 
which are apparently meant to bring to 
the Lord’s mind what He had else forgot- 
ten,—prayers in which ‘*Thou knowest”’ 
takes the place of our colloquial ‘you 
know,’’ — discourage his hearers as fol- 
lows: 

“Thou knowest,”’ said the pious man, 
‘show many good resolutions we recorded 
a year ago to-day, and how miserably we 
have failed to keep them! How many 
noble determinations we made, and how 
we have failed to carry them out?” 

The congregation were very properly 
smitten with hopeless remorse, and im 
pressed with the uselessness of further 
effort. 

But I longed to rise up in my seat and 
protest that there was at least one person 
present who had made certain determina- 
tions a year ago that day, and not failed 
to carry them out; who had recorded a 
few carefully selected resolutions, and 
kept them every one. 

It all depends on the selection. 

We should emulate the cautious wis- 
dom of the pretty society girl who an- 
nounced that she had decided what she 
would go without during Lent. 

‘sWhat is it?’ inquired her friends. 

And she replied, sweetly: ‘“‘My rub- 
bers!”’ 

She knew her limitations, and respected 
them. 

Character-building has its limitations, 
varying with the individual, of course, 
but having certain general restrictions. 

Some people there may be who can 
grow a foot in an hour, like a new cut ba- 
nana stump, but most of us take time for 
becoming models of virtue. 

We should not expect too much, even 
of the New Year. If a woman is so care- 

less of time as to have to pay double den- 
tist’s bills for broken appointments, she 
need not look forward to becoming a su- 
preme type of punctuality by the middle 
of February. 

And if she sets punctuality before her 
as one year’s goa!, she should not also en- 


deavor to acquire “repose’’ in the same 
year. ‘ 
We all have years behind us on which 
to figure; in which we can count the rate 
of our progress, whether from within or 
without; and if that record seems dis- 
couraging, let us start in with a ‘mini- 
mum rate,” and take just one resolution 
for one year. 
If that is an enviable success, if one 
becomes ‘‘a changed man”’ or ‘‘a new wo- 
man’”’ in that time, it is then safe to try as 
many as two for the year following; and 
so, in arithmetical progression, sainthood 
comes on apace, 
Perhaps a good one to begin with would 
be the convenient habit of self-control—a 
capital foundation for further efforts, 
It is an amusing study, and one not cal- 
culated to enlarge our self-esteem, to see 
how few of all our acts are the result of 
personal choice and will. Sharp con- 
sciousness of this is forced upon us some- 
times when we do decide for ourselves 
upon some course of action, and find doz- 
ens of inferior ancestors protesting dumb- 
ly within us, and unlimited superior 
friends and relatives objecting loudly out- 
side, 
Living is quite difficult when you try to 
do it yourself, 
If we used personal initiative oftener, it 
would be easier to handle and more to be 
relied on when we want it badly; and 
that is why it is worth while to start in 
on a course of gymnastics to bring up the 
desired faculty. The method is easy 
enough, though we need some profes- 
sional trainer to write a book on *‘How to 
Get Good, and How to Stay So.”’ 
If you want to shoot, you do not begin 
to practise on charging elephants or lions 
in mid-sprivg; that is an expensive meth- 
od, and liable to discourage the beginner. 
No, you set up a target and practise early 
and often, advancing to glass balls and re- 
leased pigeons, with small hunting excur- 
sions now and then, till you are well pre- 
pared for the ‘big game,”’ 
Many a man who meets the big game of 
life without previous practice on small 
deer of some sort, finds himself in the un- 
fortunate position of the well-known 
‘*vyoung lady of Niger,”’ 

‘Who went out to ride on a tiger. 

They came back from their ride 
With the lady inside, 

And a smile on the face of the tiger.” 

There is plenty of target-practice in 
every-day life, no end of Jittle immaterial 
things whereof one may say “‘I will” or ‘I 
will not,’’ and do it. 

Hereditary habits are malleable, after 
all; a defunct grandfather is no match for 
aliving man, The impulses we were born 
with, the habits that were trained into us, 
we can supplant with new oves of our 
own selection. It takes time, but that is 
what time is for. 

The beautiful thing about the days be- 
fore us is their inviolable uncertainty. It 
is like going to the theatre—a ‘‘continu- 
ous performance” outrivalling the longest 
Chinese play. We do not all have front 
seats, to be sure, and but a few are in the 
boxes; but boxes have their own disad- 
vantages, as the occupants well know. 
Our seats are as uncertain as the scenes 
to come. We never know how quickly 
they will change, or, for that matter, how 
long we shall occupy them. Good, bad, 
or indifferent, change it must; and there 
is the ceaseless interest of the thing. 

In our own little side-shows it is stir- 
ring enough, but the main attraction, the 
great ‘‘central ring,’’ is enough to com- 
pensate for poor performances of ours, 

The shifting scenes and new actors on 
the American stage to-day, the stirring 
situation in this year’s performance, and 
the flaming posters which herald ‘‘unpre- 
cedented attractions’ for the coming year 
—these are enough to keep any man 
awake, ‘he uneasy child who has not 
looked on for very long is grieved as the 
plot thickens, and fears the worst; but 
the old play-goer knows better—it will all 
come right in the end. 

And, to descend from soaring simile to 
plain fact, how comforting a thing it is 
to count on, that clear, strong, ethical 
sense in the commonest public, which de- 
mands of its plays, its novels, and its life, 
as far as it can handle it, that it shall 
“come right in the end’! The best 
promise which each New Year brings is 
this steady, solid gain in the inherent 
qualities of the people. 

It is not, after all, these roseate hopes 
and transcendent aspirations which are 
most truly valuable; it is the every-day 
goodness which is born in us now, which 
we never notice because we are used to it. 
What we are trying to be with pain and 
toil, our children easily will be, and take 
no credit to themselves for being; and 

what we so naturally are—civil, patient, 
cheerful, helpful, reasonable, wise, and 
kind—is fruit of many and many a New 
Year’s resolution in the long centuries 
behind us. 

We can rub our bands serenely over the 
accumulated good behavior of the race; 
and, with paternal foresight and clear 


lay by a little, one year after another, to 
add to the inheritance of our children and 
our children’s children. 

CHARLOTTE PERKINS GILMAN. 





VITAL ISSUES. 
Here is the world. Its general condi- 
tion is thus and thus—here civilization, 
there savagery; here education, there 
ignorance; here peace, there war. Are 
the women of the world satisfied with it? 
Here is our country, as we believe, lead- 
ing the world. Its general condition is 
thus and thus—here wealth, there pover- 
ty; here honesty, there corruption; here 
good people, there the immense numbers 
of inferior people, sick, crippled, defec- 
tive, degenerate, diseased, criminal; with 
all the dragging expenses from which we 
must suffer in carrying these evils. Are 
the women of our country satisfied with 
it? That women are women and men 
men, instead of our being clear human 
with no distinction of sex, is because we 
are parents. Woman, per se, is mother. 
To the human world, mostly men, the 
general appeal is made for help and ser- 
vice in all human progress; and some 
women answer. But most women are so 
satisfied in personal relation, so occupied 
in personal affairs, so personally happy or 
personally miserable as women, that the 
general appeal does not reach them, and 
the world goes un-mothered. We are not 
satisfied with the world about us, but we 
see no way to help, and do nothing; or 
we see one way to help, and do that, los- 
ing sight of all others. 
Of all factors in world progress, none is 
more important than the position of wom- 
en. Of all movements in that progress, 
none is more important than the move- 
ment of women. This movement, so dis- 
tinctive of our age, of our race, of our 
own country,—yet to be discerned in vary- 
ing degree in other times, and now spread- 
ing so rapidly in other lands,—is a much 
more radical change in human history 
than even its staunchest advocates realize. 
It has a biological aspect, of fundamen- 
tal importance, which is just dawning 
upon us through the great work of Prof. 
Lester F. Ward. Its physical, ethical, 
esthetic, and economic aspects, as well as 
the political, need all to be kept in mind 
if we are to awake to the most vital issue 
of our times. 
While all faithful workers in any field 
of social service must, in taking hold of 
the part, lose their grip on the whole, it 
becomés increasingly necessary that some 
should constantly labor so to relate the 
parts, and so present that relation, that 
we shall have our necessary fractio.al 
labors strengthened and vivified by feel- 
ing the splendid force of the entire move- 
ment, 
It is the purpose of this department so 
to coérdinate the facts and principles in 
this vast world movement, and so to bring 
them to the perception of the individual 
woman thet, instead of the discourage- 
ment of blind and solitary effort, she may 
share the great light, the great power, of 
an irresistible current of world progress. 





><. 


FIVE MILLION WOMEN. 


Here are seventy-six millions of people 
in our United States of America, half fe- 
male, a tifth grown women,—seven mil- 
lion women. Most of them are wives and 
mothers. Most of them are Christians. 
Most of them can read and write. Let us 
say there are five million who are more or 
less educated, religious, loving women. 
What kind of a country would these wom- 
en like to have? How would they like to 
have their government carried on? Are 
they satisfied with the school system 
which so touches all their children? Do 
they like their work? Are they satisfied 
with their clothes, their physical health 
and beauty, their intellectual and moral 
growth? Five million women ought to be 
able to accomplish a great deal. That is, 
taken collectively, in some sort of organi- 
zation, acting together. Taken separate- 
ly, there is only one woman. One woman 
can’t do much. 


THE WORLD’S MOTHER. 





Humanity is above sex. 

When women are as human as men 
there need be no women’s papers, wom- 
en’s pages, women’s departments; both, 
as human creatures, will read with equal 
interest of the progress and the needs of 
their world. 

The excuse for the woman’s paper at 
present is that women hold a peculiar po- 
sition, 
fied as women, and therefore they must be 
appealed to as such. Now the real mean- 
ing and purpose of womanhood is mother- 
hood. Special appeal to the woman must 
be special appeal to the mother. Man and 
woman are the father and mother of the 
world. So far, what has been done for 
the world, little or much, good or bad, 
has been done by its father. Its mother 
has neglected it. The world is a halt- 


Their lives are limited and modi- |: 


mother she knew how to be to her own 
children at home, and has never dreamed 
she had a duty to any other children, be 
they babies or youths or grown people. 
Yet the safety, health, morals, educa- 
tion, general prosperity and advance of 
our children depend far more on the 
kind of country they live in, the kind 
of government they live under, the kind 
of institutions which touch them on every 
side, than on the unaided influence of 
never so good a mother. 

What can the mother do under a des. 
potic government, a savage soldiery, a 
false and corrupt church, crippled indus- 
try, and deficient education? When the 
father has established a free government, 
replaced warfare with commerce, liberal- 
ized religion, developed education—then 
you find safe and beautiful homes, and 
therein the mother can do much. But 
why does she not help in providing for 
her child these larger civilized institu- 
tions on which his very life depends? Be- 
cause she thinks it is not her duty. How 
does she know? 

The world needs mothering. 

But my child, my own child, is more 
to me than all the world. Very good. 
Then learn that you cannot give the best 
conditions to your own child till all chil- 
dren have them. 


FROM NOW ON. 


A new year opens before us, and, if we 
choose, a new life, a new heaven, and a 
new earth. Now is always new. 

It does not matter what lies behind— 
yesterday, or last year, or farther back. 
Whatever has happened is now merely 
part of the environment, Here are you, 
and this is now, and we are to go on. 
Drop the sense of time, of too soon or 
too late, especially too late. It is never 
too late for the real train, Life goes right 
on. A dozen Neros might burn a million 
Christians, but Christianity goes on. A 
dozen churches may prevent and restrict 
religion, but religion goes on. Humanity 
is a continuance, and whatever you have 
done that you shouldn’t is already past. 
See here. You don’t imagine that your 
good deeds are of such transcendent im- 
portance, do you? Then why put so 
large an estimate on the bad ones? 

We—the great strong, pushing, growing 
Human Life—can assimilate all the evils 
of the past, all the lessening evils of the 
future, and still grow. 

Drop all clinging memories of the past, 
and begin as fresh as if you were just 
born, but born grown up. 

There is no past—life is from now on. 
The world has got thus far, for all its sins. 
It is here, lots of it, and full of business. 
There are floods of love and power abroad 
among us; there is knowledge, great 
knowledge at command; and that con- 
crete accumulation of human energy— 
money. We need but to see clearly the 
field of action—to realize our splendid 
power to start in and lift the world along, 


—from now on. 
CHARLOTTE PERKINS GILMAN, 








WOMEN LAWYERS. 


Recently, for the first time, Norway has 
seena woman Jawyer take her place in court 
and conduct the examination of witnesses. 
The magistrate said that it was quite un- 
precedented, but that he could find noth- 
ing which would prevent it. Another wo- 
man, who passed all the examinations in 
the faculty of law in the Christiania Uni- 
versity with honors, has been appointed 
secretary in the law section of the Depart- 
ment of Justice. 

Miss Ivy Williams, of Oxford, the latest 
woman in England to seek to become a 
barrister, is said to be “tall, dark-com- 
plexioned, and of modest demeanor.” 
She has been specially trained under her 
father at Oxford, and was as a child 
taught to think, write and read in French 
and German befvre she knew English. 
She attended no school until she was six- 
teen, but university professors gave her 
six hours’ tuition a day. At the same 
time she was trained in athletics; she can 
ride, drive, row, swim, and dive. 

Miss Williams began her law studies at 
eighteen. In the London B. L, examina- 
tioa she was bracketed second in the hon- 
ors list, and in the Oxford B. A. she ob- 
tained a second class in the honors of the 
school of jurisprudence. She is now an 
LL. D. of London—one of the highest de- 
grees in Europe—and is, therefore, more 
qualified for the law than the majority of 
barristers, 

Dr. Williams is interested in Sunday 
school work, and bas more than an ordi- 
nary bent as a preacher. Her ambitions 
are wholly philanthropic, and include a 
desire to fight the battle of equal rights 
for women. She believes in her rights, 
now that she has passed all her law exam- 
inations, and intends to be called to the 
bar. 

‘*Yes,’’ she said, ‘‘when I have suffi- 
ciently roused public interest inthe merits 


Inner Temple, If, in the light of recent 
history, my application is refused, there 
will be the judges, and I shall eventually 
lay the case before Parliament. All over 
Europe women are allowed to practise 
law, but here the privilege is denied us. 
I should join the Oxford Circuit and live 
here. But the whole of my work would 
be done gratuitously. I am to bea poor 
man’s lawyer. Just because I am a wo- 
man, I don’t see that I can’t do the 
work. In the matter of labor, my exami- 
nations have surely been a test suffi- 
ciently severe.”’ 


THE MINERVA SOCIETY AND SOROSIS 
Lonpon, ENGLAND, Dec. 15, 1903. 
Editors Woman’s Journal : 

Having read with much interest, not 
unmingled with surprise, the art cle on 
“The ‘First?’ Women’s Club” in your col- 
umns, I should be glad if you would kind- 
ly give me space to correct some errone- 
ous impressions which your correspond- 
ent, Mrs. May Wright Sewall, has evident- 
ly gathered from a conversation I had 
with her many years ago. 

Will you kindly allow me to relate brief- 
ly my experience in regard to the Miner- 
va Society? While spending the winter 
of 1862-3 in the hospitable home of my 
aunt, the late Mrs. Robert Dale Owen, at 
New Harmony, Ind., I was introduced 
into the Minerva Society by my cousin, 
Mrs. Cooper (Florence Dale Owen), and 
became a member of that society. 

When I entered it I was its youngest 
member. I realized that my admission 
was not due to my own merits, but to the 
fact that I was a visitor from the East, 
and that I was to be treated as a privi- 
leged guest. 

The society had been organized several 
years before my acquaintance with it. It 
possessed a constitution and by laws, a 
full set of officers, a badge, and a motto. 
It met on Monday evenings at the houses 
of its members, and male beings were 
rigidly excluded. 

The club was divided into three depart- 
ments. One third of the members pro- 
vided the entertainment, which consisted 
of original verses, short stories, or a chap- 
ter of a serial, and recitations. I cannot 
remember that we ever indulged in mu- 
sic. One third acted as audience, and one 
third were required to criticize openly the 
literary wares offered, and to discuss the 
merits and defects of their style. The 
exercises closed with a debate on some 
question agreed upon, with leaders on 
both sides, in which the whole society 
took part, and which was conducted after 
the usual rules of debating societies. 

Mrs, Runcie had married and left New 
Harmony before my visit there. The 
Minerva Society had not departed with 
her; it continued to flourish as long as I 
knew it. It consisted of about thirty 
members, clever young women bent on 
self-culture, their ages varying between 
twenty and thirty years. Aged indeed 
they seemed to me, who looked through 
the eyes of sixteen. 

I felt it a great honor and privilege to 
have been taken into the midst of such a 
clever coterie, and accepted the distinc- 
tion in all meekness. I won my way into 
their hearts on my first appearance in 
their midst by reciting Mrs. Browning’s 
*‘Romaunt of the Page.”’ 

Clubs, like the stars, differ from one an- 
other in glory, but clubs, at least, have 
each a distinctive glory of their own. The 
peculiar glory of the Minerva Society was 
its acherence to the principle of rotation 
in office. The constitution required an 
election every six weeks. The office 
sought the woman without fail under 
this system. Each member knew that 
Fortune’s wheel would sooner or later ro- 
tate her into the presidential chair, from 
which there was no escape. 

I was much interested in the election 
which took place some weeks after I had 
been honored with membership, and to 
my surprise, when it was over, I found 
myself president of the Minerva Society. 
The laws of hospitality had again worked 
in my favor. I was duly impressed with 
the weight of my responsibilities, and in 
due course composed my inaugural ad- 
dress, which I think consisted chiefly of 
an exhortation to the critics to be more 
critical. 

I think I might claim to hold a record 
on this score of baving beena duly elected 
club president at the age of sixteen. That 
brief experience made a deep impression 
on a youthful mind, and doubtless served 
a@ purpose in time to come, 

In May, 1863, I returned to New York, 
and have never revisited New Harmony. 
‘The Minerva Society badge I treasured 
for many years. It was a small cross 
made of laurel-wood, polished, and in the 
centre was a silver shield with the initials 
of our motto, S. G. C. E., ‘“Sapientia 
gloriw corona est,’’ ‘‘Wisdom is the 
crown of glory.”’ 

My badge eventually disappeared, in 
company with other trinkets, into the 
hands of the covetous, and nothing re- 
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the Minerva Society but some imperish: 
able memories. 

Five years after I had parted from my 
friends of the Minerva Society, my mother 
and I received alittle missive inviting us 
to attend a meeting of ‘‘The Blue-Stock- 
ing Club” at the house of Mrs. Croly. We 
did not then know Mrs. Croly, but Alice 
and Phabe Cary were old friends of my 
mother, and on the strength of their ac- 
quaintance we went to the meeting. 

At that meeting it was resolved to drop 
the name *‘The Blue-Stocking Club,” and 
call the new organization ‘‘Sorosis.”’ 

The meeting was small, and some of the 
ladies seemed timid and loth to take 
office. It was found impossible to form 
the executive committee, One name was 
lacking to complete the necessary num- 
ber. Seeing the difficulty, I, although the 
youngest person present, offered my name 
as a makeshift, and also my services if re- 
quired. Both were gratefully accepted, 
and thus I came to be a member of the 
first executive committee of Sorosis, and 
later, with the other members, signed the 
act of incorporation. 

My former experiences in the Minerva 
Society had given me some knowledge of 
parliamentary usages, and this knowledge 
no doubt enabled me to be of some use to 
the new society—notably in moving a vote 
of reconsideration to recover the name 
‘‘Sorosis,’’ after Miss Kate Field had per- 
suaded a meeting into adopting ‘The Wo- 
man’s League” as a new name without 
debate. Mrs, Croly was ever grateful 
that the name ‘‘Sorosis’’ had been re- 
stored. Knowing how to make a motion, 
to speak to a resolution, to start the 
wheels going at a business meeting, was 
not such common knowledge at that time 
as it has since become, and no doubt my 
elementary knowledge had its uses. I 
must disclaim, however, having had any 
hand in making the early constitution of 
Sorosis, or even suggesting what form it 
should take. Mrs. Charlotte B. Wilbour, 
Mrs. J. C. Croly, Mrs. Celia Burleigh, 
(who founded the Brooklyn Woman’s Club 
in 1869), and Mrs, Agnes Noble, were all 
older and wiser women than I, and quite 
equal to the task they had undertaken. 
Mrs. Wilbour, who had served an appren- 
ticeship in the Anti-Slavery and woman’s 
suffrage societies, was thoroughly con- 
versant with parliamentary usage, and 
quite competent to frame a club constitu- 
tion. Mrs. Agnes Noble died early in our 
club history, but did us lasting service. 
She it was who urged the advisability of 
getting Sorosis incorporated, and it was 
mainly through her efforts that it was 
done. Her husband, a lawyer, gave her 
the benefit of his legal advice, and such 
aid as was needed to accomplish the de- 
sired end, 

Some time in the eighties,—I am not 
able at this moment to fix the exact date, 
—Mrs. May Wright Sewall came as a 
guest to an anniversary luncheon of Soro- 


sis. I had the pleasure of sitting beside 
her at table. On being called upon to 
speak, I gave a brief account of the 


Minerva Society, the substance of which I 
have written above. I stated that it was 
a veritable woman's club, that it ante- 
dated Sorosis by several years, and that 
its strong point was rotation in office, and 
the educating of its members to hold 
office by this means. , 

Why I chose this theme on that occa- 
sion I cannot now remember, but it may 
have been to endorse the principle of rota- 
tion in office, as Sorosis was a laggard on 
that point, and did not pass rules to limit 
reélection until after 1886. 

At the conclusion of my remarks, Mrs, 
Sewall asked me some questions regard- 
ing the Minerva Society. It is possible 
that I said I was surprised that the found- 
ing of Sorosis was claimed as a new de- 
parture, as I had had club experience be- 
fore it was founded. I may have related 
the incident of the recovery of the name 
‘*Sorosis,’’ as Mrs. Croly always made 
much of that, and considered it a deed of 
prowess, though it seemed to me a simple 
matter. 

I could not, I am sure, have claimed 
that the constitution of Sorosis was 
founded on the constitution of the Mi- 
nerva Society, because, to the best of my 
knowledge and belief, it was the first time 
I had ever mentioned the Minerva Society 
to the members of Sorosis. I never had 
a copy of the Minerva Society’s constitu- 
tion, but, so far as I remember its work- 
ings, it in no way resembled Sorosis ex- 
cept in such features as belong in common 
to all clubs, 

I attended the Congress of the Gen- 
eral Federation of Women’s Clubs at At- 
lanta in the autumn of 1895. At the re- 
quest of Mrs. Henrotin, I read a paper 
called ‘‘An Outline of the History of 
the Women’s Club Movement.’’ In tbat 
I stated that there were doubtless Ladies’ 
Literary Societies and clubs anterior to 
Sorosis and the New England Women’s 
Club. I cited the Minerva Society as hav- 
ing been known to me personally. I de- 
scribed it thus: “Its constitution and 
by-laws, methods of work, and _ parlia- 
mentary usage would compare favorably 


with many women’s clubs of to-day, but 
it was unbeard of outside its own village, 
and it attempted no work beyond the men- 
tal improvement of its members.”’ 

In contrast to that, Sorosis and the New 
England Women’s Club recognized from 
their beginnings that they were establish- 
ing a principle for all women, namely 
“the right of assemblage.’’ he announce- 
ment that a band of women in New York 
had gathered together to form a society of 
their own was received with amazemont 
and scorn. However many clubs may 
have preceded it, none had familiarized 
the public mind with the idea that women 
could successfully organize. Many were 
the predictions of speedy dissolution. A 
year was the long life credited to the new 
phenomenon, “a woman’s club.” Ridi- 
cule and obloquy, however, were borne 
with patience and lived down, The way 
was made plain for others. The thorns 
were cleared from the path. 

Sorosis and the New England Women’s 
Club were not the first clubs for women 
in point of date. They were, however, 
the first clubs that took axe in hand to 
clear away prejudices and overcome ob- 
stacles. The prominence of their position 
gave them the character of pioneers. As 
pioneers let us give them their due. 

Another point, and I have done. It 
was also stated by Mrs. Sewall that I was 
“Miss Dietz’’ at the time Sorosis was or- 
ganized. In the Act of Incorporation, 
printed in the book with the constitution, 
it may be seen that I signed the Act, in 
company with others, on Dec, 30, 1868; I 
signed as “Ella M. Clymer,’’ which name 
I bad borne for nearly five years, having 
been married to Edward M. Clymer, a 
lawyer of Reading, Pa., in January, 1864. 
My dramatic work was not begun until 
1871, and in 1873 I began to publish verses 
under my maiden pvame, “Ella Dietz.’’ 
Since that time it has been my ‘tnom de 
plume.”’ This is not particularly rele- 
vant to the matter in hand, but in cor- 
recting a series of misapprehensions, one 
likes to make the tale complete. 

ELLA M. DIETZ GLYNES, 
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LITERARY NOTICES, 


NEW ENGLAND’s HISTORY IN BALLADS, 
By Edward Everett Hale and bis Chil- 
dren. With a few additions by other 
people. Illustrated by Ellen D. Hale, 
Philip L. Hale, and Lilian Hale. Bos- 
ton: Little, Brown & Co., 1903. Price, 
32 net. 


More than twenty years ago Mr. Hale 
went to Europe and proposed to his chil- 
dren that,jwhile parted, they should begin 
writing a series of ballads illustrative of 
New England history. Those ballads are 
now for the first time brought together 
and published, with ten illustrations, The 
ballads deal with the forerunners, the 
first generation, and the transition from 
colony to province. Then follow songs 
of *‘the other half’? of New England his- 
tory, beginning with ‘‘The British Gren- 
adier’’ and closing with appreciative 
poems on Phillips Brooks and Francis 
Parkman. 

It is difficult to distinguish the poems 
actually written by the early settlers and 
those assuming to be such, by other an- 
thors; among the latter are the spirited 
poem protesting against the proposed 
breaking up of “Old Tronsides.’? which 
brought fame to Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
and **Ye lamentable ballad and true his- 
torie of Robert Kidd,’’ etc. Among tue 
ancient poems, here is one taken from 
the Connecticut Gazette of 1818, which in- 
dicates that Yankee shrewdness was fully 
developed in Benjamin Franklin: 
Franklin, one nigbt, cold, freezing to his 

skin, 
Stopped on a journey at a public inn; 
Rejoiced, perceives the kindling flames arise, 
But, luckless sage, perceives with distant 
eyes; 
A motley crowd monopolize the heat, 
Each rfim as Banquo’s ghost maintains his 
seat. 


“Ho!” cries the doctor, never at a loss, 

“Landlord, a peck of oysters for my horse 

“Your horse eat oysters?” cries the wonder- 
ing hos t. 

“Give him a peck, you'll see they won’t be 
lost.’’ 

The crowd, astonished, rush into the stall; 

“A horse eat oysters—what, with shells and 
all?” 


” 


Meantime our traveller, as the rest retire, 

Picks the best seat at the deserted fire; 

A place convenient for the cunning elf 

To roast his oysters and to warm himself. 

The host returned—'‘Your horse won’t eat 
them, sir.’”’ 

‘Won't eat good oysters! he’s a simple cur. 

I know who will,” he adds in merry mood; 

‘‘Hand them to me, a horse don’t know 
what's good.” 


These poems of various merit give a 
spirited resumé of the salient events of 
New England history. They will awaken 
in young people a lively interest in Amer- 
ican events, and if widely circulated will 
be of considerable educational value. 

H. B. B. 


THE REcorRD or A FAMILY.—A means of 
preserving interesting data in the lives 
of the children from birth to maturity. 
New York and London: G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. 1903. Price, $2.50. 

This handsome octavo volume provides 
space for the record of five children; also 
brief genealogical tables of the parents. 
In the appendix are health notes, and sug- 
gestions in case of accidents. If exact 








particulars are recorded in the case of the 
first child, they will be easily followed in 
those of the subsequent children. Thus, 
with very little trouble, all those particu- 
lars will be gathered in an available form, 
which otherwise will cost an analyst 
weeks of unavailing labor, with very in- 
complete and doubtful results. Such a 
record would be gladly paid for, in hun- 
dreds of cases, by families, at almost any 
cost, The old family Bibles used some- 
times to supply partial information of this 
kind. But, alas! family Bibles no longer 
maintain their former almost universal 
place and daily use in modern households, 
A more appropriate and welcome wedding 
present than this beautiful volume can 
scarcely be imagined. H. B. B. 


CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


LITTLE BOYS AND LITTLE SHEEP. 





Joe came home with his clothes, and 
even his little curls, all wringing wet. 

“Just knew the ice wasn’t strong 
*nough,”’ be grumbled, 

“Then why did you 
aunty. 

***Cause all the other boys did,” said 
Joe; **so I had to, or they’d laugh.”’ 

His aunt gave him dry clothes, set him 
down behind the stove, and made him 
drink hot ginger tea. Then she told him 
a story: 

‘When I was a little girl, Joe, my father 
had a great tlock of sheep. They were 
queer things; where one went, all the rest 
followed. One day the big ram found a 
gap in the fence, and he thought it would 
be fun to see what was in the other field. 
So in he jumped, without looking where 
he was going, and down he tumbled to 
the bottom of an old dry well, where 
father used to throw stones and rubbish. 
The next sheep never stopped to see what 
had become of him, but jumped right 
after, and the next, and thenext, although 
father tried to drive them back, and 
Watch, the old sheep-dog, barked his 
very loudest. But they just kept on 
jumping and jumping, till the well was 
full. Then father had to pull them out 
as best he could; and the sheep at the 
bottom of the well were almost smothered 
to death,” 


slide?’ asked 


‘My! what silly fellows!’ exclaimed 
Joe. 
Then he looked up «at his aunt and 


laughed. — Youth’s Companion. 


—_—- 


HUMOROUS. 





The late C. Hl. Spurgeon said: “I don’t 
like dancing. It was through a dance that 
the first Baptist minister lost his head, 
and I may well be afraid of it.”’ 


The instructor was trying to teach the 
class that brain work is as important as 
hand work, ‘‘Now,”’ he said, to recapitu- 
late, ‘‘how many kinds of labor are there?” 

‘*Two,”’ replied the solemn young man; 
“organized and agonized.’’—Chicago Trib- 
une. 


Two little children sat looking at the 
stars. Presently one of the little fellows 
turned to the other and said: ‘*Wasn’t 
God a nice man to give us the stars fora 
light?” 

“OQ Teddy, bow can you say such a 
thing?”’ said the other boy, much shocked. 
“You shouldn’t call God a man. If ever 
there was a gentleman, He’s one!”’ 


When Dr. Jobn Cairns went from Scot- 
land to Ireland for rest and travel in 1864, 
he was delighted to learn from the guides 
that most of the landed gentry were *‘Sun- 
day folks.” 

‘That's a fine castle,’? he would say, 
pointing to some big house set like a 
crown on some rocky hill. 

“Yis, sorr,’’ said his guide, ‘’Tis Sir 
John O'’Connor’s,” or “’Tis Sir Rory 
Moore’s,’’ always adding, ‘‘He’s a Sundah 
mou,”’ 

At last Doctor Cairns grew curious. 
“What is a Sunday man?” he asked. 

“Well, sorr, itdo be a mon thot has so 
many writs out agin him for debt that he 
stays shut up tight in his house all the 
week, and only comes out on Sundah, 
when the law protects him.’’ 

Doctor Cairns’s opinion of the landed 
gentry underwent a change. 


A young recruit was set on sentry duty. 
A good-natured comrade brought him a 
sandwich, and he was about to eat it 
when the maj :r appeared. The sentry 
did not recognize him, and did not salute. 
The major took in the situation and 
asked: ‘**‘What’s that?” 

“A sandwich,” replied the 
‘*Have a bite?”’ 

“Do you know who I am?” asked the 
major. 

“Don’t know you from a crow. 
haps you’re the major’s coachy.”’ 

“N I’m not.” 

‘*His groom, perhaps?”’ 

“No;try again.”’ 

‘*Perhaps the old chap himself?” 

“Right this time,’’ said the major. 

“Oh, good gracious!’ exclaimed the 
frightened sentry. ‘Hold the sandwich 
while I present arms!’’—London Answers. 


recruit. 


Per- 














The Yellow Ribbon Speaker 


Equal Kights Readings and Recitations, in 

rose and Verse, compiled by Kev. ANNA 

H. Ssaw, Avice Stone BLACKWELL, and 

Lucy E. AnTHony. For sale at Woman’s 

JOURNAL Office, 3 Park St., Boston. Mass 
Trice, pcatpaid, 50 cents. 


LECTURES BY MRS A. M. DIAZ, 


Mrs, Abby Morton Diaz is prepared to 
give lectures as follows: 

A CONTINUOUS COURSE OF FOUR TALKS 
For considering certain grand laws not yet 
recognized as underlying social conditions, 

1. The Relation of Human Beings to 
the Universal. Obligations entailed. 

2. Human Brotherhood as _ Political 
Economy. 

3. Nature’s Laws Applied to Human 
Culture. 

4. Spiritual Laws shown the only sure 
basis of Life, Health, Right Living, and 
the solution of the whole Iluman Problem, 
Vibrations. 

Single talks given. 

OTHER TOPICS. 

The True Work of Humanity for Hu- 
manity. 

Ethics of Nationalism. : 

Educational Responsibilities of the Home 
and of the State, with a View to Citizen- 
ship. 

Application of Christianity to Civiliza- 
tion. 

The True Social Science. 

The Woman Question. 

Human Nature. 

The Higher Life (Spiritual). 

Women’s Clubs, their value to the Home 
and the Community. 

Old Plymouth and Anti-Slavery Remi- 
niscences, 

Svocial and Political Economics. 

Homes and Home-Makers. 

Story of the Plymouth Pilgrims, humor- 
ous Readings from her ‘‘William Henry 
Letters’’ and the ‘*Bybury Book,’’ the lat- 
ter pertaining chiefly to the Household. 

Address Mrs. ABBY Morton D1az, 

Belmont, Mass. 


The Philanthropist 


Advocates the Promotion of Social 
Purity, the Better Protection of 
the Young, the Repression of 
Vice, and the Prevention of 
its Regulation by the State. 
Published Quarterly by the American Purity 
Alliance. 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE. 


50 ctsa year. Three copies, a year, $1.25. 
ive copies, a year, $2.00. 





Mrs. Mary A. Livermore : “Tam devoutly thank- 
ful for the establishment of this needed journal, 
and pray that it may meet with large favor.” 


Sarah E. Steele: “It gives me news that I can 
get from no other source.” 


The Philanthropist, 


9 West 14th Street, Room 8, New York. 


Bounp VoLumgEs OF THE PHILANTHROPIST 


We are prepared to furnish a few complete 
sets of the fifteen volumes of THe PHILAN- 
THROPIST, bound or unbound. The bound 
volumes we will furnish, postage or express 
prepaid, at $1.00 a volume, or $13.00 for the 
complete set; the unbound at 50 cents a 
volume, or $6.50 the complete set. 


9 West 14th St., Room 8, New York. 





Unity, 
A Weekly Journal of Religion 
NON-SECTARIAN and NON-PARTISAN 
Edited by 
JENKINS LLoypD JoNES & WILLIAM KENT 
Published by 
Unity Publishing Company, 
CHICAGO 
PRICE $2.00 PER YEAR 


GREAT 
ROCK ISLAND 
ROUTE. 


LOW RATES ON OUR PERSONALLY CONs 
DUCTED TOURIST EXCURSIONS, 


Leave Boston and New England points every 
Wednesday via Chicago, Colorado Springs and 
Scenic Route. 


Southern Route leaves Boston every Monday 
via Chicago, Kansas City, Ft. Worth and El Paso 
to Los Angeles. . 


These Excursion Cars are attached to Fast 
Passenger Trains, and their popularity is evidence 
that we offer the best. 


Write for handsome itinerary which gives full 
information and new map, sent free. Address 
I. L. LOOMIS, 290 Washington Street, Boston, 


JOHN SEBASTIAN. G. P.A., Chicago Ill. 


BREAD MACHINE 


For HovuskHoLp Use 
Sifts the flour and mixes 
10 Ibs. of best bread in 3 
minutes. Sold subject to 
trial and approval. Send 
for Booklet. Ag’ta wanted 
Scientific Bread Mach, Co. 
) (CYRUS CHAMBERS, Jr.) 

52nd and Media Streets, 
Phijadelphia, Pa 











LECTURES ON RUSSIAN LITERATURE 
By Lydia Lyoyna Pimenoff Noble (collaborator 
| in “Before the Dawn,” a Story of Russian Life, 





Houghton, Mifflin & Cv.), who has recently re- 

turned from Russia. Lecture 1, Garshin and 

Korolenko; lecture 2, Chekoff and Gorky. Ad- 
{ dress 95 Pine Street. Malden, Mass. 


.Rooms 104 and 105, 





Tufts College Medical School, 
Tufts College Dental School, 


Both at Boston, 
BOTH CO-EDUCATIONAL, 


are now located in their new building, 
built expressly for them. 

The regular course of lectures con.- 
menced Oct. 1, 1903, anc continues 
eight months. 


For catalogues of either school, or other 
information, address the Secretar ,, 


CHARLES P, THAYER, A. M.,.: D., 
416-430 Huntington Ave., 
Boston, Mass. 





Boston University 
School of Medicine 


The oldest coéducational medical schoo! 
in New England. 

The first medical school in the country 
to establish a four years’ course. 

Large teaching force, including specialists 


Advanced and Thorough 
Methods of Instruction 


Exceptional laboratory and clinical facil - 
ities, upwards of 20,000 patients being 
annually available for study. 


For catalogues and information apply tu 
PRANK C, RICHARDSON, M. D., Registrar 


685 Boylston Street, Boston. 


Thirtieth year opened October 2, 1903 
Entrance Examinations Sept. 29 and 30, 1% 8. 





THE AMERICAN 
INSTITUTE OF PHRENOLOGY 


Incorporated 1866 


Opened its present session Sept. 3, 1902. For 
particulars apply to the Secretary, M. H. Pigroy 
care of Fowler & Wells Co., 24 East 22nd St. 
New York. 








Lincoln Memorial University, 
CUMBERLAND GAP, TENN., 


Is a Broad, Practical School tor 
the Appalachian Mountaineers 


Who, like Lincoln, thirst for knowledge but lack 
opportunity. 


IT ALREADY POSSESSES 


Five hundred and eighty acres of rich soil, three 
hundred of which are under cultivation. A few 
chases, and considerable common stock and farm 
tools. 

Fine boarding halls for both sexes. A good saw 
mill, and some wood-working machinery—planer, 
moulder, cut-off saw, shingle mill, ete. press 
and printing office for ordinary work. 

This Py ahd is valued at over one hundred 
thousand dollars, and is all paid for. 


IT NEEDS 


Money for running expenses. Twelve teachers 
are now employed, and there should be twice as 
many. 

Scholarships of $50 per year. (The whole ex- 
pense of a student is $100 per year.) Each new 
subscription of fifty dollars enables us to take in 
one of those who are waiting for an opportunity. 
We need $50 subscriptions to finish and furnish 
rooms already planned in cottages or dormitories 
We need an Academic Hall that should cost, at 
least, $20,000. The greater part of the work could 
be done by students, and thus the value of the 
gift be doubled. 

We need an Astronomical Observatory, and 
money to endow chairs in different departments 
and scientific apparatus. We need a good en- 
dowment, and Gen. O. O. Howard, Burlington, 
Vt., is devoting his energies to raising the same. 

Kut while we wait for an endowment, we need 
funds to keep the present work alive and efficient, 
and adollar to-day may be worth many further on 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 


The Club Woman Magazine 


Official Organ of the General Federation 
of Women’s Clubs, National Congress of 
Mothers, and National Society of the 
United States Daughters of 1812. Re- 
moved from Boston to New York City. 





Re-organized. Re-vitalized. 


{Editor, Mrs. Doré Lyon, 
Associate Editor, Miss Ilelen M. Winslow. 
General Federation Editor, 

Mrs. Edward Addison Greeley. 


Association and Club Reports, Philan- 
thropy, Society, Art, Music, Drama, Fic- 
tion, Fashion, Household Economics, Spe- 
cial Articles by prominent women, and 
everything of general interest to all women 

Subscription, $1.00 per year. Single 
copies, 15 cents. No club woman can 
afford to be without it. 


Free Library given away to every 
Club. Write for particulars. 





CLUB WOMAN COMPANY, 
500 Fifth Ave., New York City. 





STATE HEADQUARTERS 


Massachusetts Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union. 


14 Beacon St. Boston 


A full supply of Temperance Books and 
Leaflets at reasonable prices. Subscrip- 
tions taken for OUR MESSAGE, the 
official organ of the State Union. A 
bright, breezy paper. Price, 25 cents 
perannam. Callers are always welcome, 


Office hours from 9 A. M. to5 P. M, 


KATHARINE LENTE STEVENSON, President. 
HarRior T. Topp Cor. Sec’y. 
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Newspaper Decisions. 

1. If a person orders his paper discontinued 
he must pay all arrearages, or the publisher will 
eontine to send it until payment is made, and 
eollect the whole amount, whether the paper is 
taken from the office or not. 

2. Any person who takes a paper regularly 
from the post-office —whether directed to his 
name or another’s, or whether he has subscribed 
er not—is responsible for the payment. 








SCHOOLS OF CRIME. 


We hear many expressions of approval 
of our free schools. They are very prop 


erly regarded as the basis of democratic | 


institutions, and the sole guarantee of 
their perpetuity. But few are aware that 
we have, in every American community, 
schools of vice and-crime, inculcating by 
“suggestion’’ the most frightful outrages 
upon life and property, and the most 
mean and brutal modes of human con- 
duct. 

In most of our leading newspapers, as now 
conducted, every conceivable form of de- 
pravity is daily depicted, with sensational 
details and conspicuous scare-heads in 
leading columns. Murders, robberies, se- 
ductions, defalcations, scandals, and sui- 
cides meet our eyes at aglance, mitigated by 
ship-wrecks and railroad accidents. Ku- 
mors of wars, massacres, and assassina- 
tions form the staple of foreign news, Our 
most widely-circulated dailies have be- 
come literally police gazettes, while acts 
of virtue, public spirit, and self abnega 
tion are briefly and inconspicuously re- 
corded. 

These chronicles of crime form the 
daily reading of all; the exclusive reading 
of a majority of our people. Especially 
have they become the favorite form of 
juvenile literature. It is pitiful to see 
young boys and girls in the formative and 
impressionable period of their lives de- 
vouring in the daily newspaper the most 
shocking narratives of human depravity. 
Is it any wonder that crime increases, and 
that civilization is mevaced by outbreaks 
of anarchy? 

It is sometimes said, as an objection to 
woman suffrage, that women do not read 
the newspapers as much as men do, May 
it not be that works of fiction offer pic- 
tures of human life more accordant with 
the moral sense than the so called ‘‘news’’ 
served up by our professional journalists? 

Recently the Boston daily papers chron- 
icled the snatching of a hand-bag from a 
woman. Immediately snatching hand- 
bags from women became a daily occur- 
rence. Assaults upon women increased 
tenfold, until to-day women hardly dare 
walk the streets at night in our ‘‘modern 
Athens” without an escort. Man is an 
imitative animal. Young people especial- 
ly desire to ‘follow the fashion,’’ be it 
good or bad. Nine-tenths of all infrac- 
tions of the moral law are caused by “‘sug- 
gestion.’’ ‘Evil communications corrupt 
good manners.”’ 

As women are the greatest sufferers by 
vice and crime, by public and private war 
upon established order, let us hope that 
when they become voters they will curb 
the license of the press, and help prohibit 
by stringent legislation this perpetual car- 
pival of crime, which frustrates in large 
degree the elevating influences of church 
and school. Frances Willard has predict- 
ed that when women become voters and 
read the newspapers more generally, the 
papers will give less space to the prize- 
fight and more to the prize poem. 

H. B. B. 





-_<-- 


THE GRANGE FOR WOMAN SUFFRAGE. 





The American Grange Bulletin and Sci- 
entific Farmer, of Cincinnati, O., is the 
organ of the National Grange. In a lead- 
ing editorial, on December 24, under the 
above heading, the Bulletin speaks as fol- 
lows: 

In commenting on the recent session of 
the National Grange, a New York paper 
which professes to represent the Order of 
Patrons of Husbandry made this curious 
statement: ‘Probably the most radical 
change of Grange sentiment was in the 
adoption of the resolution recognizing the 
righttul equality of women at the polls. 
This was a victory for the women mem- 
bers, as the resolution was turned down 
by the men when first presented. 

‘Ten years ago, at the Syracuse session 
cf the National Grange, the following res- 
olution—introduced by A. M. Belcher of 
Rhode Island—was adopted by a vote of 
thirty-eight to six: ore 

“That the National Grange Is in favor of 
granting to women the same privileges at 
the ballot-box as are granted to men. 

The most active supporter of the wo- 
man’s rights doctrine in the National 
Grange ten years ago was Mrs. Eliza C. 
Gifford of New York. Of the thirty-eight 
supporters of the resolution adopted at 
Syracuse, only two were present as voting 
members at the Rochester session, these 
being Mr. and Mrs. Horton of Michigan. 
Of the six who opposed the resolution, 
only N. J. Bachelder of New Hampshire 














was present at the recent meeting. Mrs. 
Bachelder was present at Syracuse, but 
did not vote. 

The Maryland vote was divided ten 
years ag», H. M. Murray favoring and 
Mrs. Murray opposing the resolution. 
Missouri was divided also, but differently, 
W. E. Harbaugh voting against the reso 
lution, Mrs. Harbaugh favoring it. The 
three opponents of woman suffrage not 
already named were Mr. and Mrs, 8. L. 
Wilson of Mississippi and C, H. Knott of 
West Virginia. 

The statement quoted in the first para- 
graph of this article would indicate that 
the National Grange made a “radical 
change”’ of front at Rochester last month, 
when, in fact, it bas been on record for 
ten years as favoring the very “rightful 
equality’? which our New York contem- 
porary seems to think had never been ac- 
knowledged before. The fact is that 
there has been no time since 1893 when 
the action taken at Syracuse could have 
been reversed by the National Grange. 
Once committed to woman suffrage, it 
was certain that the National Grange 
could take no backward step. 


In an additional note the editor says: 


At the very beginning of its existence as 
a national organization, the Grange as- 


| sumed the equality of woman with man. 


The Bulletin elsewhere reminds its 
readers that 

The Grange set the example—since fol- 
lowed by many other organizations—of 
giving women all the privileges of mem- 
bership which had been supposed to be- 
long exclusively to men. This alone ought 
to cause women everywhere to acknowl- 
edge the service of the Grange to the 
cause of the advancement of women. 

Mr. Sanders of the United States Agri- 
cultural Department, the founder of the 
Grange, was a staunch advocate of wo- 
mao suffrage. He told the present writ- 
er, many years ago,that in drafting the 
original constitution of the order, he not 
only made women members of the Grange 
with equal suffrage and eligibility to 
office, but as an additional safeguard it 
provided that three of its most important 
offices shall‘always be filled by women. 
Quite a number of successful Granges 
have since elected women as Masters. 

We fully agree with the Bulletin that 
women owe a debt of gratitude to the 
Granges, National, State, aud local, for 
their many years’ faithful maintenauce of 
the principle of women’s equality. We 
urge women everywhere to show their 
appreciation by joining the order. The 
farmers of America are a power, able, if 
aroused and united, to control legislation. 
Let the women avail themselves of their 
proffered aid. H. B. B. 


—_7- ——_—— 


AUSTRALIAN NOTES. 


Now that Tasmania has given the State 
franchise to women, Victoriaand Queens- 
land are the only two of the six States in 
Australia in which the absurd anomaly of 
granting the women the more important 
Federal franchise and denying them the 
inferior right of State suffrage still exists. 
It is not likely, however, that such a con- 
tradictory state of things will continue 
much longer. Mr. Mackinnon’s new wo- 
man suffrage bill has passed the Lower 
House of the Victoria State Legisiature, 
so far as the second reading is concerned, 
by more than the statutory majority, and 
it is certain td be sent to the Upper House. 
There was scarcely any debate, but there 
was one significant incident. When the 
Women’s Federal Political Association 
asked Miss Goldstein to become a candi- 
date for the Senate at the forthcoming 
election, the only pronounced opposition 
to the proposal came, strange to say, from 
two organizations of women, ‘The execu- 
tive of the W. C. T. U., without consult- 
ing their branches or constituents, rushed 
a resolution through condemning the pro- 
posed candidature, on the grounds of the 
well-worn platitude that ‘‘the time was 
not ripe,’ and that the candidature of a 
woman would retard the granting of the 
franchise to women. Another society, 
which has given in the meanwhile no 
other sign of being in existence, followed 
the example. The resolution of the exec- 
utive of the W.C. T. U. was condemned 
by their own press organ for Australia, 
and by many representative women con- 
nected with the W. ©. T. U. throughout 
the Commonwealth. Miss Goldstein has 
also had many proofs during her campaign 
that this opposition to her candidature is 
not reflected in the country branches of 
the W. C. T. U. 

The final defence of this unexpected 
action has always been that the candida- 
ture of a woman would delay the granting 
of the State suffrage, and would certainly 
cause the State Legislature, when they 
did finally pass a woman suffrage bill, to 
insert a clause preventing women from 
sitting in the State Parliament. We felt 
certain that this position was ‘entirely 
groundless, and plainly said so. We are 
‘being justified by events. When Mr, 
Mackinnon’s bill was in the committee 
stage, Mr. Craven, encouraged doubtless 
by the statements and opinions of these 
women opponents of the principle ‘tno sex 
in politics,’ for in no case had any such 
objection to Miss Goldstein’s candidature 





come from men, moved an amendment } yet have a strong old age-old as the 


that ‘‘women should not be eligible to sit 
in Parliament;’’ the House refused to de- 
bate the amendment, and it was con- 
temptuously rejected by 46 to 10. 

We have not, of course, forgotten that 
the new bill bas to run the gauntlet of the 
Upper House, which bas already rejected 
similar measures seven times. But we 
have greater hopes for the passing of this 
bill than we ever had for any of its prede- 
cessors. No adequate reason can now be 
given for refusing to bring Victoria into 
line with its four sister States; not that 
the more stupid Conservatives of the Up- 
per House are wont to furnish adequate 
reasons for their obstructive actions. But 
there are new influences at work. A sense 
of self. preservation will have considerable 
weight with a number of the members of 
the Upper House; some of them must go 
to the right about under the provisions of 
the Reform Act, but the seats that re- 
main are to be contested on a more demo- 
cratic franchise than previously. It is 
also more than probable in the circum- 
stances that some members of the present 
House are Weighing their chances of get- 
ting into the Federal Parliament, and to 
do that they will have to face constituen- 
encies in which the women voters are in a 
majority. That consideration will make 
them pause before offering any further 
opposition to granting the State franchise 
to women, especially as the reform can- 
not now in any case be much longer de- 
layed.— Woman's Sphere. 





—_—-— 


COLLEGE LEAGUE THEATRICALS. 

On Thursday, Jan. 28, the College 
Equal Suffrage League will present ‘The 
Ladies’ Battle,’’ with ‘The Baroa’s Wa- 
ger’’ as a curtain-raiser, in Potter Hall, 
177 Huntington Avenue, Boston. Tickets 
will be on sale after Jan, 7 at 6 Marlboro’ 
Street, or by mail of Mrs. Bryan Scott 
Permar, 830 Beacon Street. Prices, $1.50, 
$1.00, and 50 cents. All the seats are 
good, and mail orders w'll be promptly 
attended to. 


Tee OO 


THE SIN OF TOO MUCH. 

There is one detail in which Americans 
sin against good taste and good sense, and 
that is the overloading of their houses 
with senseless ornaments and furniture, 
writes Julia Ditto Young in Good House- 
keeping. Rugs upon carpets, thirteen pil- 
lows to a couch, sash, lace and silk cur- 
tains all at one window; these are some 
of the household superfluities that chew 
up the dollar, Great good would follow a 
simplifying of domestic «equipment. Work 
would be easier for servants, and easier in 
their absence, while the reposeful atmos- 
phere of an uncluttered house would 
soothe both master and mistress. There 
has been some reform in this line, but 
“Oh, reform it altogether!’’ 

To every housekeeper who has not an 
account in the savings bank, the writer 
would say: Look over your crowded 
dining-room, where the chairs touch each 
other, and ask if you would not be as well 
off without the china cabinet and the fra- 
gile ware upon it—ware intended to be 
washed only in butlers’ pantries, not ina 
kitchen sink. Sell some of these useless 
trifles, or give them for wedding presents, 
and put the money you would have 
spent in the bank, and never again buy 
anything for the house which is not need- 
ed, but each time you are tempted to add 
knicknacks and dust-catchers, put the 
money resolutely by, that some day you 
may have enough to buy a house. 





—_« oo. 





PLEASANT WORDS. 


A friend in California, renewing her 
subscription for the WomAN’s JOURNAL 
to be sent to a public library, writes: 

“The JoURNAL is being read more and 
more as time goes by, and I think it is in- 
creasing the suffrage sentiment.” 

Mrs. Florence Fenwick Miller writes 
from England: ‘*The WomAN’s JOURNAL 
is full of interest to me. It is quite won- 
derful how you keep it so steadily ‘up to 
the mark.’”’ 

A woman doctor practising successfully 
in Lincoln, Neb., writes: ‘‘We could not 
get on without the JouRNAL.”’ 

A friend in Roscoe, Ill., writes: ‘‘En- 
closed find express order to renew my 
subscription to the best of good papers.” 

A friend in Rhinebeck, N. Y., writes: 
“I like your paper very much, and from 
it have received much valuable informa- 
tion.”’ 

A friend in Pierre, S. D., says: ‘My 
mother and I feel that we must have 
the JoURNAL, whatever other periodical 
is given up.”’ 

A friend in Santa Ana, Cal., writes: 

I have been in terribly broken health 
for the past two years and not able to at- 
tend to business; but, thanks to a strong 
constitution, inherited, I am coming into 
my inheritance again, and believe I shall 





months and years count, but younger all 
the time inside. Young or old, I shall 
never, if it can possibly be avoided, do 
without the dear old JourRNAL. I have 
had it so many years—more.than twenty- 
fiv—so I cannot of cotirse give it up— 
ever loyal to all good and uplifting causes, 
foremost of which is the enfranchisement 
of women and the consequent education it 
brings. 

A friend in Nebraska City writes: ‘I 
enjoy the paper so much I could hardly 
get along without it.” 

A friend in Western Massachusetts 
writes: ‘*The paper has been a great help 
and encouragement to me. I was in very 
hard circumstances at this time last year, 
but as I read your paper every week, and 
saw what so many women were doing for 
themselves and others, I took courage, 





and broke away from the old life; rented 
a furnished hotel, and had a very suc- 
cessful season; cleared enough for my 
daughter’s expenses at college for the 
year, besides taking care of my twelve- 
year old boy, and paying old bills; and I 
think the courage to do it came largely 
from reading the WoMAN's JOURNAL.”’ 





THE POWER OF LAUGHTER. 

A thoughtful and inspiring article on 
the power of laughter is contributed by 
Orison Swett Marden to the January Suc- 
cess. He says in part: 

‘*People ask me daily, when they look 
at my face that is without a wrinkle,” 
says Adelina Patti, ‘‘what I do to keep so 
young. I tell them that, whenever I 
have felta wrinkle coming, I have laughed 
it away. They cau scarcely believe me. 
Women ask me if I do not use certain 
creams; if I do not advocate face-steam- 
ing, massage, or some other artificial 
beautifying process; or if I do not bathe in 
milk, or mineral water, or champagne. 
But I answer that { do none of these 
things. I never use anything but plain 
water, and I laugh my wrinkles away.”’ 

There is nothing better established 
among physicians than that cheerfulness 
prolongs life, and also enriches aud en- 
larges it. Whole-souled, joyous laughter 
is a powerful health tonic. ‘*There is no 
one remotest corner or little inlet of the 
minute blood vessels of the human body,” 
says an eminent physician, ‘‘that does not 
feel some wavelet from the convulsions 
occasioned by a good, hearty laugh.”’ 
Laughter stimulates the digestive process, 
accelerates the respiration, and gives a 
warm glow to the whole system. It 
brightens the eye, expands the chest, 
forces the poison out from the least-used 
lung cella, fills them with life giving oxy- 
gen and tends to restore that exquisite 
poise or balance which we call health. It 
is said that Lycurgus set up the god of 
laughter in the Spartan eating halls. If 
there is anything the American people 
need to learn, it is to laugh at meals. 
There is no table-sauce like it. It is the 
great enemy of dyspepsia. 

Some time ago a patient in an insane 
asylum was suffering from extreme melan- 
cholia. He did not laugh or smile. Day 
after day he sat or walked with an expres- 
sion of settled melancholy on his face. 
Months passed without bringing any 
change in his condition, Finally his physi- 
cian resolved to try a new form of treat- 
ment,—the laugh-cure. He employed a 
large, jovial, hearty man to come to the 
patient’s door every day and laugh. What 
peals the visitor sent ringing through the 
whole establishment, of deep, melodious, 
side-shaking laughter, so juyous, hearty, 
and infectious that every one who heard 
was compelled to join in it! But the 
melancholy sufferer looked at the laugh- 
ing man with the same deep, immovable 
gloom upon his face. One day, while the 
laughter was convulsing every one in his 
vicinity, the patient suddenly stopped 
pacing his room, and burst into a hearty 
laugh. The effect was magical. The 
light of reason shone once more in his 
face. He looked around in a dazed way, 
and asked, ‘‘Where am I? What is this 
place?”? The black clouds of gloom had 
been dispersed. The melancholia had 
departed. The man was in his right mind 
again. Laughter had done for him what 
the physicians, the drugs, and all the 
treatment at the asylum had failed to do. 

If people only knew what the habit of 
practicing real side-shaking laughter 
every day would do for them, thousands 
of physicians would be looking for a 
change of employment. If you want to 
be well and happy, practice laughter. 
Don’t be afraid to let yourself out. Shake 
yourself with deep, hearty laughter sev- 
eral times every day. It will do more for 
you than horseback riding, a gymnasium, 
or solemn, sober walks. It is the best 
kind of recreation. It is nature’s great 
safety valve. It gives the body more re- 
sisting power. It doubles one’s force, and 
increases capacity for endurance. 

An editor of a great daily, when asked 
why he did not care for the services of a 





man past fifty, replied, “It is not because 


he can not do the work, but because he 
takes himself too seriously.” 

Most of us take life too seriously. In 
old Germany there was a law against 
joking. ‘It makes my men forget war,” 
said the king. Ouse would think, as he 
goes through the streets of our great 
cities, that there must be a law against 
laughter, so grave and sad are the major- 
ity of faces he sees. Among the thousands 
who hurry to and fro, a bright, happy, 
radiant face is a rarity. Even when at 
luncheon, in the restaurants, and at lunch 
counters, city men cannot forget the seri- 
ous side of life. Most of them eat with 
long faces, and without speaking a word, 
or exchanging a joke or a smile with one 
another, They are thinking, thinking, 
worrying, worrying, and planning, plan- 
ning. The almighty dollar is tuo serious 
a subject to be trifled with. There is no 
time to laugh during business hours, or 
at meal times. That must be left for a 
holiday, which, alas, for many people, 
never comes. We have no longer time for 
making a life; it is all used up in making 
a living. Happier far than the solemn 
dollar-chasers is the poor farm hand who, 
when asked how he would like to die, re- 
plied, ‘‘Wal, I'll tell you boys; I’d like 
something that would jest tickle me to 
death, and let me die a-laughin’.”’ 

No matter bow hard your lot, or how 
dark the day, if you work a little fun and 
good cheer into it, it will lift your life 
above a humdrum, joyless existence. 
Cheer will take the drudgery out of your 
work, and make it more interesting. It 
will make you more interesting, too, for 
dry, over-serious people are, as a rule, 
monotonous and unattractive, The man 
who never laughs, who has no fun in him, 
who can not see a joke, and who has no 
sense of the ludicrous, is dull and uncom- 
panionable. His capacity for enjoying 
life, or making it pleasant for others, 
dries up and atrophies, 

Many people have changed their dispo- 
sitions from sour, morose, melancholy 
ones to bright, cheerful, optimistic ones 
by forming a habit of laughing, even forc- 
ing themselves to laugh heartily several 
times a day. Smiles have made all the 
difference in their lives between sadness 
and gladness, between gloom and bloom, 
and between failure and success. Try 
this fer yourself, A great many people 
never try to laugh beartily. A sort of 
half smile or a disagreeable chuckle is as 
far as they ever get. They look upon 
side-splitting, uproarious merriment as a 
misdemeanor, a breach of good manners. 
They cau not imagine such an unbecom- 
ing performance ina well-regulated home. 
If the children get a little boisteroys, 
they must be hushed. They are told to 
sit down and be quiet. 

It is positively sinful to suppress the 
fun-loving tendencies in the young. They 
were intended to bubble over, to be joy- 
ous and happy, to exult in mere existence. 
A sober, gloomy face on a child should be 
impossible. Let the children laugh and 
romp and play. What have care and 
trouble to do with young life? Anxiety 
and worry in the face of a child show that 
somebody has been criminal. ‘Children 
without hilarity will never amount to 
much,’’ says an eminent author. ‘En- 
courage your child to be merry and laugh 
aloud—not a little snickering laugh, but 
one that will sound right through the 
house.”’ 

‘*Laugh until I come back,”’ was a noted 
clergyman’s good-by to a friend who had 
a fun-loving nature. This is the best 
jeave-taking expression we can use— 
‘Laugh until I come back.’’ Adopt it as 
your good-by salutation during the com- 
ing year. Cultivate that happy optimism 
of which joy and laughter are born, and 
see how much better than before every- 
thing will succeed with you this year. 

There is one thing that makes success 
possible to the humblest man and the 
poorest woman; it is to go through life 
with a smiling face. All doors fly open 
with a glad welcome to the face that radi- 
ates sunshine. The wearer of smiles, who 
possesses a kindly, optimistic nature, 
needs no introduction. He will be wel- 
come every where, without money or price. 

There is a great drawing power in op- 
timism. A cheerful man attracts us. A 
pessimist repels. Optimism is a tonic 
promotive of success as well as health. It 
brings peace and joy. It is a magnet that 
draws all good things to itself. An op- 
timist sees success where others see fail- 
ure, and sunshine where others see shad- 
ows and storm. He extracts pleasure 
from arid conditions in which a pessimist 
would see nothing but gloom and misfor- 
tune. One of those radiant souls, an old 
lady who had had a great deal of trouble 
all her life, said that no day in her exist- 
ence had been so dark and full of suffer- 
ing that she had not found something to 
be grateful for— something that made life 
worth living. She kept what was called 
a ‘pleasure book,’’ and every day, from 
her girlhood to old age, found some rec- 
ord init. It might help many of us to 
keep such a book for 1904. 

There is nothing the world needs so 
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much as sunshine, and the greatest bene- 


factor of mankind is the man or woman 
who bas the wealth of a cheerful, helpful 
disposition. This is wealth indeed. I 
would rather be a millionaire of cheerful- 
ness and sunshine than a multimillionaire 
of dollars. The wealth of joy is greater 
than the wealth of money. 

When Miss Edith Wyatt was at Bryn 
Mawr College, she was known as “the 
girl in the cheering-up business.” Home- 
sick girls, discouraged girls, girls who 
were behind in their studies, and tired 
students went to her for a bit of sunshine 
and encouragement, and they always 


found it. She radiated cheefulness. There | 


is a great opening in the “‘cheering-up 
business.’’ There is plenty of room in it 
for everybody, and it does not interfere 
with any other vocation. Make it a 
hobby, if you want to be happy and suc- 
cessful. You may do more good in it 
than in your regular vocation, and it may 
be the best investment you ever made, 
Try it. 

‘‘Keep the brightest trail,” said an In- 
dian, when asked by Bishop Baker, in 
pioneer days, the best route across the 
plains to the Rocky Mountains. This was 
good advice before the railroads were 
built; itis just as good to-day. It may 
be applied universally. Keep the bright- 
est trail this year. Leave the dark, 
gloomy subterranean passages. Leave 
gloom, anxiety, worry, and discourage- 
ment behind. Face the sun. 





-_<--- 


STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 








Editors Woman’s Journal: 
PHILADLPHIA CO, SUFFRAGE SOCIETY, 

The corresponding secretary’s report 
for the year 1902-1903 is as follows: 

“During the year just past six meetings 
of the society were held. 

“One thousand four hundred and 
twenty-eight leaflets were distributed, 
and 1,920 articles sent to the papers. 
Twenty five new members were added 
to the society. , 

“The ‘Progressive Ten’ were active, es- 
pecially so in regard to a cake and candy 
sale that was held April 25, 1903, and 
which added $106.32 to our funds. 

“The society codperated with other so- 
cieties in petitioning the Legislature for 
a betterment of the laws governing child 
labor, also in asking them to appropriate 
money to extend the work of the free 
libraries, and in asking the Board of Edu- 
cation to make men and women teachers 
in the public schools equally eligible to 
the position of supervising principal. 

“Suggestions were also made that espe- 
cial woman suffrage meetings be held for 
the women teachers in the public schools. 

“In the winter Rachel Fuster Avery's 
little daughters held a fair in their own 
parlor, and as part of the proceeds pre- 
sented our society with $7.31;, an ex- 
ample that might well be copied by oth- 
ers, for the young are easily interested in 
the work by just such personal effort, and 
it is to the young we must look to carry 
the work on to its consummation. After 
the National American meeting at New 
Orleans, Robert Tilney gave us an exceed- 
ingly interesting account of his impres- 
sions and observations of the meeting and 
the city in which it was held, contribu- 
ting not a little to the pleasure of those of 
us who were not so favored as to be there. 

‘“‘During the year we had two valuable 
papers upon two illustrious women, one 
deceased ard the other still living; in 
November on Elizabeth Cady Stanton, by 
Elizabeth Dornan, and in February on 
Mary A. Livermore, by Olive Pond- 
Amies. ; 

‘“‘We also took up a reminiscent strain. 
In January Lucretia Blankenburg gave us 
a valuable and historical paper on ‘The 
Contribution made by the Society of 
Friends towards the Advancement of 
Women,’ and in March Annie Heacock a 
paper on ‘The History of Woman Suffrage 
in Pennsylvania.’ At the March meeting 
we also had with us a Mr. Hales from 
New Zealand, who gave us an historical 
sketch of the various steps by which 
woman suffrage became an important 
part of the government of those islands, 
and pointed out the beneficent changes 
that had occurred in the laws there in con- 
sequence, 

“In April Mrs. Schancbe of Norway de- 
scribed the educational and woman suf- 
frage methods in that country. 

‘‘By far our most important work dur- 
ing the year, however, was the employ- 
ment of a canvasser to visit every house 
in the 15th ward of Philadelphia and ob- 
tain answers to a uniform set of questions 
on woman suffrage, and thus obtain the 
individual sentiments of the women of 
the ward on the subject. These data have 
been ably sorted and tabulated by one of 
our members, Hannah H. Harlan, for 
presentation to the society.”’ 

Mary E. ALLEN, 
Corresponding Secretary. 





NOTES AND NEWS. 


The well-known ‘‘Bybury Book,’’ by 
Mrs. Abby Morton Diaz, full of wit and 
common sense, is uow for sale at this 
office in a new and attractive form. 
Price, 25 cents. 


Since the enactment of the first tree- 
warden law in New Hampshire, in 1895, 
it is estimated that fully four hundred 
thousand shade and orvamental trees have 
been preserved by it. The provisions of 
the law in regard to injurivg or defacing 
marked trees are too drastic to be disre- 
garded, and although the cities, rather 
than the country, show a sense of the 
worth of roadside shade, it generally re- 
quires only a hint in a country town that 
some large operator has bought a particu- 
lar wood-lot, when, says the secretary of 
the State forestry commission, the citizens 
‘send in a fire-alarm call for tree-markers, 
for use before the lumbermen get at 
work,”’ 


-_-——-— 





FORM OF BEQUEST. 


There is no more effective way to aid 
the cause of equal rights than by assisting 
the woman suffrage papers. 


FORM OF BEQUEST. 


I hereby give ana bequeath to the Proprie- 
tors of the Woman’s JouRNAL, published in 
Boston, acorporation established by the laws 
of Massachusetts, the sum of ——dollars, to 
be applied by such Proprietors, principal and 
interest, at their discretion, to the support 
and improvementof the paper, and the pro- 
motion of the principles which it advocates. 











Tremont Turkish 


BATHS 


A. LUNDIN, Proprietor. 


176 Tremont Street, 


Under Tremont Theatre. 
Telephone Oxford 625, 
‘The Handsomest and Most Complete 
Bath in America. 
HOURS FOR BATHERS: 


LADIES—From 9 A. M. tol P. M. 
week days. Sundays from 1.30 P. M. 
to 6.30 P. M. 


GENTLEMEN—From 1 P. M. and 
all night week days. Sundays till 1 
P. M. and after 8.30 P. M. 

Single Baths, $1; Six Tickets, $5. 
Always Open on Holidays. 
Private Room, with Bath, $2. 


te Cut this advertisement out for 
reference. 














The Woman's Journal, 


Founded by Lucy Stone, 1870. 


A Weekly Newspaper, pubiisned every Satur- 
day, at 3 Park Street, Borron, devoted to the 
interests of women, and especially to equal 
suffrage. 


f HENRY B. BLACKWELL 


EDITORS: ) ALICE STUNE BLACKWELL. 


ASSISTANT FLORENCE M. ADKINSON, 
Eprrors: |} CATHARINE WILDE. 


SUBSCRIPTION 
First year on trial to new subscribers, $1.50 
Three months on trial - - - 25 
Six Months : - : . - : 1,25 
Per Annum - - - - 2.50 
Single copies - ° : : . 05 





The best source of information upon the wo- 
man question that I know.’’—: lara Barton. 


“It is an armory of weapons to all who are bet 
tling for the rights of humanity.”—Mary A. 
‘Avermore. 


“It is the most reliable and extensive source of 
i formation regarding what women are doing, 
wat they can do, and what they should do, It is 
th oldest of the women’s papers now in exist- 
ene, and has built up for itself a solid and un- 
ble mished reputation.”"—Julia Ward Howe. 


S: mple copies of the WomAn’s JOURNAL free 
on 4 »plication. 





The “National Column” in the Woman’s Jour- 
NAL is the official organ of the National Ameri- 
can W: man Suffrage Association. 





TWENTY DOLLAR PREMIUM. 
To any one getting upa club of 25 new yearly 
subscribers at $1.50 each (who need not all live 
in the same town) we will pay a cash premium of 
TWENTY DOLLARS. 


THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 


% Park Street, Bost »n, Mass 





After the Congress in 
Berlin, See Europe 


—wiITH— 

MRS. ELLEN GILMAN VADAS, 
For itinerary address 

303 Alexander St., Rochester, N. Y. 


NATIONAL COLUMN. 


National American Woman Suffrage Association. 
Honorary President: Miss 8usan B. ANTHONY, 17 Madison Street, Rochester N. Y. 
President, Mra. CARRIE CHAPMAN CATT, Recording Secretary, Miss ALICE STONE BLACKWELL, 
The Osborne, 205 West 57th St., New York City. 3 Park Street, Boston, Mass 
Vice-President at-Large, Rev ANNA H. Suaw, Treasurer, Mrs HARRIET TAYLOR Upton, 
7443 Devon St., Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. Warren, Ohic, 
Corresponding Secretary, Miss KATE M. Gorpown, 1800 Prytania st., New Orleans, La. 
{ Miss Laura CLay., Lexington, Ky. 
Auditors, | Mrs, Many J. COGGESHALL, 554 7th St.. Des Moines, Iowa. 
NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS, WARREN, OHIO. 





The National Convention will be held in the National Rifles’ Armory Hall, 
Washington, D. C., Feb. 11 to 17 inclusive. 


The Hotel Headquarters will be The Shoreham. The rates will be as follows: 


American Plan, single room, one person, $4 00 
European “ . ‘“ “ 2.00 
American Plan, o ‘* two persons, 3.50 each, 
European ‘* at ” “ “ 1f6 


A schedule of prices in less expensive hotels and boarding-houses will be pub- 
lished later. 





The usual Railroad Rates will unquestionably be granted. These are never 
extended until after Jan. 1, but the delegates may expect to attend the Convention on 
the usual rate of one fare and one-third, with the usual accompaniment of certfficates, 





The Executive Committee will meet in the Banquet Hall of The Shoreham at 8 
P, M., Wednesday, Feb. 10, and again in the same place at 10 A. M. Thursday, Feb. 11, 

The Business Committee will be in session at The Shoreham on Tuesday and 
Wednesday, Feb. 9 and 10. 





The two little daughters of Mrs, Rachel Foster Avery, who served the Associa- 
tion for twenty-one years as its very efficient corresponding secretary, have for some 
years held a little Bazar in mid-summer and have contributed the funds to the suffrage 
work. This year, at the suggestion of Mrs. Upton, they will take charge of the usual 
sales table at the Convention, and will hold their Bazar there instead of at home, as 
usual, Any suffragist desiring to help them, may contribute articles for sale, and 
undoubtedly they would be gratefully received by Miss Rose and Miss Julia Foster 
Avery, 4069 Powelton Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa, 





The Convention will open at the Rifles’ Armoury Hall on the afternoon of Feb. 11, 
for purposes of organization. According to the ruling of the last Convention, a roll- 
call of States will be taken at the first session, and each State will present any new 
business which it desires to bring before the Convention. This will be considered 
at later business sessions. 





On Friday morning the reports of officers and Standing Committees will be made, 
and in the afternoon the State Presidents will offer their reports. On Saturday morn. 
ing the reports of Standing Committees will be heard. On the afternoon of Saturday 
the reports of State Presidents will be continued. On Sunday there will be the usual 
services at the Hall, and in the evening the delegates will be invited to meet inform. 
ally at The Shoreham, On Monday morning the Plan of Work for 1905, the consider- 
ation of business proposed by States and amendments to the Constitution will be the 
order of business. Invitations for the Convention of 1905 will be heard. At2.30 P. M. 
Monday (Miss Anthony’s birthday) there will be a reception to the delegates, at the 
White House by President Roosevelt. At 3.30 the delegates will be received by Miss 
Clara Barton, at her own home. Miss Barton has a large collection of medals and 
flags, which have been presented to her for her services by many nations, and her 
house is therefore quite a curio shop. On Tuesday morning there will be the usual 
Congressional Hearing, and in the afternoon the election of officers. Wednesday 
morning will bejfilled by two Work Conferences, one on Legislative Work, and one on 
Organization, 





It has been generally conceded that the Work Conferences were a very necessary 
part of the Convention work, byt it has been a difticult matter to place these Confer- 
ences at such time as to secure a full attendance, and to accomplish the greatest good. 
This year they will be held during the official session of the Convention, and will fol- 
low the report of the Committee having the topic in charge. There will therefore be 
Work Conferences on Literature, Earolment, Industrial Problems, Increased Member. 
ship, Finance, Press, Legislative Work and Organization. These will be presided over 
by State Presidents. 





The evening sessions will present several new features. On Thursday, Feb. 11, 
there will be an Evening with National Officers. Each officer will make a brief 
address, and the President will give her Annual Address. 

Friday, Feb. 12, there will be presented an Evening with Philanthropists, and the 
representatives of prominent philanthropic organizations will present the causes for 
which they stand. Among them will be Dr. Samuel J. Barrows, Secretary of the 
National Prison Reform Association, Mrs. Maud Nathan, President of the Consumers’ 
League, and Rev. Anna Garlin Spencer, President National College of Philanthropy. 

On Saturday, Feb. 13, there will probabiy be an Evening with Sociologists, and 
among the speakers for this evening will be Mrs. Charlotte Perkins Gilman. 

Another evening of the Convention will be filled with Colorado speakers, and 
among them we are very glad to announce Mrs. Sarah Platt Decker, Mrs. Helen 
Loring Grenfell, State Superintendent of Public Instruction in Colorado, Mrs. Mary 
C. C. Bradford, and Ellis Meredith. 

Rev. Anna H. Sbaw will give the closing address of the Convention on Wednes- 
day evening. 

CARRIE CHAPMAN CATT. 




















The following books are for sale at National Headquarters, Warren, O., or will 
be sent post-paid ou receipt of price: 


For 25 cents each: 
Legal Status of Women, by Jessie J. Cassidy. 
Duties of Women, by Frances Power Cobbe. 
Speeches, Curtis and Beecher. 
Speeches on Rights of Women, by Wendell Phillips. 
Women in the Early Christian Ministry, by Mrs. Ellen Battelle Dietrick. 
Woman’s Century Calender, by Carrie Chapman Catt. 
For 15 cents each: 
Bullet and Ballot, by Carrie Chapman Catt. 
National Minutes, by Alice Stone Blackweli. 
For 10 cents each: 
No Distinction of Sex in the Right to Vote, by Hon, John D, Long, 
Coéperation (not suffrage), by Lmogene C. Fales. 
Manual for Club. 
For 5 cents each: 
Swiss Solutions of American Problems, by W. D MCcracken, 
Question Books. 
‘‘Perhaps,’’ by Carrie Chapman Catt, $5.00 per 1,000, or 50 cents per 100, 75 cents 
per 100, postage prepaid. 




















GLOVES 
Miss M. F. FISK’S 


144 TREMONT ST. 

You get the best 

quality, perfect shape, fashionable 
styles, at reasonable prices. 








WESTOVER & FOSS 


Saccessors to HARVEY BLUNT.) 


Caterers 
and Confectioners. 


WEDDING AND COLLEGE SPREADS 


A SPECIALTY. 


175 TREMONT STREET, 
BOSTON. 


Telephone, 435-4 Tremont 


FREE RUSSIA, 


A Monthly Paper Published in London, 


The organ of “The Friends of Russian 
Freedom,”’ edited by F. V. VoLKHovsky 
and J, F.GRreEN. Price, 50 cents a year. 
Subscriptions should be sent to R. Speuce 
Watson, LL. D., Bensham Grove, Gates- 
head, England. 





This paper gives trustworthy news of 
the movement in Russia in behalf of a 
more liberal government, and against the 
prevailing régime of bureaucratism and 
irresponsible tyranny. It chronicles the 
noble strugg!e now going on by thousands 
of Russian men and women, at great per- 
sonal sacrifice, to bring about more mod- 
ern and civilized conditions, It is ably 
edited, and full of valuable information, 
which will be of ever-increasing interest 
in America since Jewish refugees are com- 
ing here by hundreds of thousands to es- 
cape Russian tyranny, and since Russia’s 
seizure of Manchuria threatens American 
trade in the Far East. 

[n addition to political information, 
‘*Free Russia’”’ contains lists of books and 
pamphlets translated from Tolstoy and 
other progressive Russian writers, bio- 
graphical sketches and portraits of promi- 
nent Russian authors, artists and human- 
itarian workers. 

All Americans who love liberty ought 
to be interested in the Russian struggle 
for freedom—if for no other reason, be- 
cause the growing power of Russia, ex- 
tending over more and more territory, 
makes it a question of vital importance to 
the world whether this vast power shall 
be exercised by a fairly liberal and en- 
lightened government, open in some de- 
gree to modern ideas, or by a belated and 
autocratic despotism. 

George Kennan and Francis J. Garrison 
answer for the trustworthiness of the 
editors of ‘Free Russia.’’ The paper 
ought to have 100,000 subscribers in the 
United States. 








THE Home ScIENCE 
MAGAZINE 


is what you want 
If you are 

A Good Housekeeper, 

A Member of a Woman’s Club, 

A Teacher of Domestic Science, 

A Matron of an Institution, 

An Intelligent Woman, 

Because 

It gives recipes for wholesome, de- 
licious, and economical food. 

It is used constantly as a text-book 
by Women’s Clubs. 

It has pre-eminently the educational 
standpoint. 

It contains dietaries, plans of kitch- 
ens, and articles on all branches of 
household work. 

It is helping to bring about more 
intelligent living everywhere. 

Monthly $1.00a year. 10 cents a number 
PUBLISHED BY 
The Home Science Publishing Company, 


28 Oliver Street, Boston. 


MR. and MRS, T.E. M. WHITE 


of North Conway, N. H., are holding their 
Annual Sale and Exhibition of 


Photographs andTransparencies 
WHITE MOUNTAIN SCENERY, 


ETC., AT 
201 CLARENDON STREET, 


opposite Trinity Church, during December 

















THE AUSTRALIAN 


Woman’s Sphere 


A Monthly Paper, edited by Miss Vipa 
GoLDs EIN, the Australian delegate to 
the International Woman Suffrage Con- 
ference, contains full and valuable infor- 
mation regarding women’s public work 
in Australia and New Zealand. 
American men and women who wish to 

keep in touch with what is happening in 

tke legislative ‘‘experimental stations’’ of 

Australia and New Zealand, can do so by 

sending 75 cents, the annual subscription 

to WomMAN’s SPHERE, in money order, to 
MISS VIDA GOLDSTEIN, 
96 Oxford Chambers, 
Melbourue, Australia, 


THE WISCONSIN CITIZEN, 


H. H. CHARLTON, Editor, 


The official organ of the Wisconsin Woman 
Suffrage Association. 
Published every month at Brodhead, Wis. 
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THE SNOW-STORM. 
BY ETHELWYN WETHERALD. 
The great soft downy snow-storm like acloak 

Descends to wrap the lean world head to 

feet; 

It gives the dead another winding sheet, 
It buries all the roofs until the smoke 
Seems like a soul that from its clay has broke ; 

It broods moon-like upon the autumn wheat 

And visits all the trees in their retreat 
To hood and mantle that poor shivering folk. 


With wintry blooms it fills the harshest 
grooves 

In jagged pine stump fences. Every sound 

It hushes to the footsteps of a nun— 

Sweet Charity! that brightens where it moves, 

Inducing darkest bits of churlish ground 

To give a radiant answer to the sun! 





FOR US. 





BY CHARLOTTE PERKINS GILMAN. 
If we have not learned that God's in man, 
And man in God again; 
That to love thy God is to love thy brother, 
And to serve the Lord is to serve each other,— 
Then Christ was born in vain! 


If we have not learned that one man’s life 
In all men lives again, 

That each man’s battle, fought alone, 

Is won or lost for every one,— 
Then Christ hath lived in vain. 


If we have not learned that death’s no break 
In life's unceasing chain— 
That the work in one life weil begun 
In others is finished, by others is done,— 
Then Christ bath died in vain! 


If we have not learned of immortal life, 
And a future free from pain, 

The kingdom of God in the heart of man, 

And the living world on Heaven’s plan,— 
shen Christ arose in vain. 





—_—~<- - 


THE WAYFARER. 








BY H. H. BASHFORD. 





Unknown am I[ and homeless; 

W hat of that? 

Two friends I have, and none to do me ill, 

All roads are home, each changing scene a 
room, 

Each broken hedge a sunlit window sill. 


Uncrowned am I, unhonored; 

W hat of that? 

Green garlands hang for crowns above my 
way, 

And children’s love and passing smiles are 
mine, 

The homage of each windy wayside day. 


No bards have I or singers; 

What of that? 

The birds are mine and the old restless sea, 

The spreading downs, their urgent viking 
song, 

And all the deep woods’ tender minstrelsy. 


No wealth have I or fortune; 

W hat of that? 

Unfashioned jewels glimmer on each hedge, 

And great waves roll and glitter, reaching 
out 

In endless pageant to the wide world’s edge. 


No throne have [ or palace; 
What of that? 
The délis are mine, all hidden dreaming 


glades, 

Where streams slip by and murmur in my 
ears, 

And God sends peace down solemn green 
arcades. 


And death will come some day, and 

What of that? 

No strangers are we, quiet earth and I, 

And there’s no spot that cannot see one star, 

Or hear the great winds thronging down the 
sky. 


—- 


Mr. Hastle’s Lesson. 


BY MARIETTA HOLLEY. 

It was a very long grace, and Sammy 
was very hungry. He had made a pre- 
tence of covering his eyes, as his mother 
did, with his left hand; but there was a 
gleam of blue between the little brown 
fingers, and that blue spark of intelligence 
was fixed earnestly, waitingly, upon his 
father’s face, and his right hand was 
tightly grasping his fork. 

‘‘Amen!’’ sounded sonorously from Mr. 
Hastle’s lips, and at precisely the same 
moment Sammy’s fork descended into a 
delicately white and mealy potato. 

‘Samuel Hastle,’’ said his father, stern- 
ly, *tyou wait till you are helped, or I will 
know the reason why.”’ 

It was a very good dinner, nicely 
cooked; but still a comfortless air sur- 
rounded the table, a chill atmosphere, 
radiating, I imagine, from the foot of 
the table, where Mr. Hastle sat. 

Mrs. Hastle, behind the tea-tray, was a 
meek, gentle faced woman, with the look 
of a house plant that had grown in the 
shade, but was by nature peculiarly de- 
pendent upon the sun to give it warmth 
and color. I imagine Mr. Hastle was the 
sun she looked to, and he did not give out 
sunshine and warmth enough to sustain 
his drooping parasite, for she looked 
wilted and pale. 

Alice, the daughter, was an energetic- 
ooking young damsel of nineteen. From 





her father’s family, I imagine, she had in- 
herited her straightforward brown eyes 
and the decided contour of her rosy-tinted 
chin, 

Sammy, after his father had helped him, 
in his turn, which came last, to the roast 
lamb and vegetables, looked like what he 
was at this early epoch of his develop- 
ment, a healthy young animal, and no 
more, 

Mr. Hastle’s hair was smoothly brushed 
up and braided across the top of his head, 
He had on an immaculate shirt, and his 
clean gingham cravat was tied in a very 
precise and exact bow. He wore his sec- 
ond-best suit of clothes, aud bis well- 
brushed hat lay on the side-table. You 
think, do you not, that Mr. Hastle was 
going somewhere? You are right. Mr. 
Hastle was going to the village. A meet- 
ing of the trustees had been called, for 
some church business. He felt that he 
was one of the pillars, and must be there 
to sustain the weight of the church, lest, 
haply, it should tumble into ruin, Mr. 
Hastle had signified to his wife his desire 
that dinner should be upon the table at 
precisely half-past eleven, and she had, at 
some inconvenience, gotten it on the table 
at precisely that moment; and while din- 
ner was progressing, in the very heat of 
the battle, while she was in the greatest 
hurry of her preparations, he had entered 
the house and called for his clean shirt. 
Mrs. Hastle had hurriedly washed her 
hands; she was making the dressing for 
the lamb, but she dropped the pepper- 
box, the sage, and the bread-crumbs, and 
hied away, as upon the wings of the wind, 
to obey hiscommands. And she brought 
out the snowy linen, with its glossy bosom 
and cuffs bearing witness to the bard la- 
bor she had bestowed uponthem. Again 
she had become engrossed in her prepara- 
tions for dinner, when the imperious sum- 
mons came from the bedroom, ‘Sally, 
come and button my shirt-sleeves.’’ Again 
the willing and the obedient slave ran to 
do him service. ‘tHe couldn’t make the 
confounded thing catch any way!’’ Sne 
worked zealously, but not so deftly as of 
old, for her fingers, which had been so 
supple and delicate when they had first 
begun to toil for him, were now coarsened 
and made clumsy by hard labor. But at 
last, by many turnings and twistings of 
the farmer’s brawny wrists, and much 
hard breathing on Sally’s part, she suc- 
ceeded in buttoning them, and was re- 
warded by the mandate, ‘‘Hurry up the 
dinner, Sally.”’ She had gotten it nearly 
ready, was just putting ber tea to steep, 
when again the summons came: ‘Sally, 
come and tie my cravat! It looks like 
the Old Scratch, the best way you can fix 
it.’ Never did monarch’s trustiest slave 
obey more swiftly. And then his hair 
must be parted straight, and Sally must 
part it; and Sally must brush his coat and 
his hat. Take it all together, with the 
hurry of getting the dinner on the table, 
and the labor of preparing ‘‘father’’ to 
appear creditably among the other pillars 
that afternoon, Sally looked tired out as 
they sat down to the table. And as the 
meal drew near to a conclusion, instead of 
looking rested, she looked more flushed 
and worried and uneasy. Something 
seemed to be on Sally’s mind. Finally 
she spoke, as she handed her husband his 
third cup of tea: 

“The tea is all gore, father. 
have to get some to-day,” 

“The tea all gone!”’ 

If Mrs. Hastle had told him that his 
barn had sunk into the depths of the 
earth, and a mountain had risen over its 
ruins, he could not have manifested deep- 
er surprise and dismay. 

“The tea all gone! How long is it, I 
would like to know, since I got half a 
pound?” 

Receiving no solution to this conun- 
drum, Mr. Hastle continued, in a sterner, 
more majestic tone: ‘‘How long is it, I 
would like to know, since I got half a 
pound of tea?’ 

Mrs. Hastle said nothing, but nervously 
rattled her teaspoon, 

“It does beat all how things go here. I 
believe they are wasted. But I suppose 
I must get some.’’ As, indeed, he had 
intended to do all the time. And he evi- 
dently smothered his regret as he tasted 
the sweet cherry pie—his favorite pastry 
—which Sally had prepared for the ex- 
press purpose of propitiating bim. Sally 
had this trait, in common with the heath- 
en—she was wont to try to propitiate her 
oracle with burnt sacrifices of sweet odor. 
But now, as in ancient time often befell 
the devotee, the oracle gave no signs of 
relenting to the abject worshipper. Still 
more flushed looked Mrs. Hastle; but, 
glancing at Sammy, she evidently plucked 
up her courage. 

‘‘Sammy’s shoes are all out at the toes. 
You will have to get him a pair. And the 
school picnic is the last of the week, so 
you had better get them to day.”’ 

“Shoes! Sammy’s shoes worn out!’’ 
And Mr. Hastle laid down his knife and 
looked at Mrs. Hastle as if shoes were the 
one peculiar portion of a boy’s wardrobe 
that were indestructible and everlasting; 


You will 





-and the fact of this one pair proving per- 
ishable was ber guilt, and hers alone. 

“‘Sammy’s shoes! I declare!” 

Fully five minutes did Mr. Hastle de- 
scant on this theme, till Sally’s nerves 
seemed strung upon wire, and she was 
possessed of a full consciousness that she 
was the meanest woman in the world. 
And then he told Sammy to go and meas- 
ure bis foot, and then he proceeded to 
take the last few mouthfuls of his pie. 

But though Mrs. Hastle’s nerves were 
strung upon wire, and the wire was wav- 
ing in the wind, and her spirit fainted 
within her, she was a mother, and what 
mother will not dare all and suffer all for 
her child’s sake? The picnic, so soon to 
come off, was going to be a large affair, 
and all the young girls of Alice’s age were 
to wear white muslin dresses, and Alice 
had none. So the weak voice was raised 
again. 

‘*Father, I guess you will have to—”’ 

‘What! Mrs. Hastle, what now?”’ 

This he said in such terrible tones that 
meek little Mrs, Hastle dropped the 
words immediately, as a boy will drop 
stolen peaches when the farmer seizes 
him by the collar. 

“Alice wants a@ new summer dress, a 
white one.”’ 

**‘A new summer dress! A white one!’’ 

But we will hasten out at once on to 
the quiet piazza, or stroll round in the 
door-yard, while Mr. Hastle gives relief 
to his outraged feelings in regard to 
“summer dresses.’’ Before the speech 
was half done, Alice left the table with a 
red flush on her cheek, and a flashing light 
in her brown eyes, and Mrs. Hastle alone 
listened to his closing words, which she 
knew from long experience would come 
after his lecture had concluded. 

‘*f can get her a summer dress, I 8’ pose, 
but I shall pick it out myself, and get 
something that will wear and be durable.”’ 

‘She picked out the piece she wanted at 
the corner store,” said Sally, pleadingly. 
‘*She’s got her mind set on a white mus- 
lin. All the girls are going to have one.” 

‘*Because every other girl is a fool, does 
it follow that our girl has got to be one? 
I guess her father’s judgment is better 
than hern. White muslin! Catch her 
death-cold in it, and no wear to it at all. 
I shall get her one that I think will be 
durable and do her some good.” 

Mrs. Hastle dared venture no more re- 
marks, But it was with a sinking heart 
that she helped him into his overcoat, 
picked up his gloves, and followed him 
out to the gate with his bandkerchief, 
which as usual he had forgotten. 

If you think Mr. Hastle a monster of 
injustice, you mistake. He was a man 
with many good qualities; perfectly 
truthful; honest, that is, he thought he 
was; strictly just, that is, he entertained 
the belief that he was. And if any man 
had told him that he failed in kindness to 
his family, he would have been tempted, 
good church member as he was, to knock 
him down, if his surprise had enabled 
him to exert himself sufficiently to do so. 
In fact, Mr. Hastle’s mind was not intro- 
spective; he laid hold of visible duties 
vigorously, but, as he was not gifted with 
apy sensitiveness, he failed to discover 
how a sensitive soul could suffer. As an 
offset to his good qualities, he was natur- 
ally domineering aud self-willed, and as 
Mrs. Hastle had, ever since their marriage, 
yielded implicitly to his desires, reason- 
able or unreasonable, deferred to his 
wishes, and allowed herself to be con- 
trolled completely by him, this discipline 
had not had a tendency to counteract his 
natural tendencies. 

He called himself strictly honest and 
just. If he owed a man a dollar, he rest 
ed not till it was paid. But he never 
paused to consider whether he was just 
toward his wife. When she had labored, 
side by side with him, since their married 
life began, helped him to accumulate his 
handsome property, — had been prudent 
and economical, and worked now for their 
united interests harder than he did, more 
hours,—he had never questioned himself 
whether it was really just for him to 
clutch the family purse in his own right 
hand, and dole out every penny she called 
for, as if it were a gift he was bestow- 
ing upon a menial. All the household 
meals, all the children’s clothing, for 
which he was certainly as responsible as 
she—yet she had to extract it from him 
by the most painful processes of reason- 
ings and pleadings, and after long argu- 
ments, and endless objections and re- 
proaches, he yielded it up with mental 
groanings that could scarcely be uttered. 

All this was exceedingly painful to Mrs, 
Hastle’s meek, sensitive soul. But she 
was a natural martyr; she had a born apti- 
tude for that vocation. Had she lived in 
the days of martyrdom, no human agency 
could have kept her from the gridiron and 
blazing fagots. No one can excel me in 
admiration for devout souls who make 
martyrs of themselves from principle, 
‘not accepting deliverance, hoping fora 
better resurrection.’’ But I have no pa- 
tience with women who make martyrs of 
themselves where the sacrifice has no 


other reason and result than to pamper 
another human being’s selfishness. 

At the commencement of their married 
life, when her husband insisted, for in- 
stance, on picking out her calico dresses, 
and selecting the wall-paper, and bewailed 
the grocery bill, had she kindly but firmly 
insisted upon his yielding to her rea- 
sonable rights, she would bave vastly im- 
proved Mr. Hastle, and prevented much 
future suffering to herself and children. 
Now Alice, the daughter, was not a mar- 
tyr; she had no vocation in that direc- 
tion. She was warm-hearted and gener- 
ous, but a reasonable and reasoning be- 
ing, who saw quickly, and felt deeply an 
injustice. When Mrs. Hastle reéntered 
the house, Alice had not returned to her 
work up-stairs, but was clearing off the 
table with an unusually quick movement, 
while her brown eyes still sparkled with 
indignant fire, and a red flush burned in 
each cheek. 

**Mother!”’ she broke forth. 
stand it much longer. I will leave home! 
I will—”’ 

‘*Leave home!”’ cried poor Mrs. Hastle, 
feeling that her back was indeed the back 


of a camel, and the last straw was being | 


lifted upon it. 

‘Yes, leave home! 
me to come and live with her. 
is, as rich as a Jew, and good-hearted, 
too, as she can be; and now, since Emma 


Aunt Martha wants 





is married, and she is alone, you know | 


how she is urging me, every time she sees 


me, to come and stay with her, and I will | 
I will not endure father’s tyranny | 


go! 
much longer. 
torment.”’ 
“Don’t talk so, Alice. 
well, 
with, but he means well.”’ 
“Yes, means well! 


He makes home a perfect 


**T will not | 


There she | 


complained a word to her, but she saw 
for herself when she was here last winter, 
and you know just how much she wants 
me to live with her. You know she has 
| told me, time and again, that she would 
do for me just as if I were her own daugh- 
| ter; and she won't treat me as if I were a 
beggar, and—and an object of charity. 
| And I shall certainly go, mother, unless 
something can be done to make father 
different.”’ 
| ‘What can be done?’ groaned poor, 
meek Mrs. Hastle. “It won’t do to cross 
| him any. I never dared to try to, he is so 
sot.”’ 

“Well, there is one plan we can try, if 
you will help me, mother. You know 
|father has got to go to grandfather’s 
| pretty soon, to be gone a week, and—”’ 

Well, they have gone into the pantry 
and shut the door, They are pretending 
to wash the dinner dishes, but in reality 
they are discussing that plan. And poor 
Mrs. Hastle, frightened at the thought of 
losing her daughter, lends herself to the 
undertaking very much as a running vine 
might, through much importunity of the 

| company, promise to become a telegraph 
pole. 

Shall we listen at the key-hole, as Sam- 
my is doing, and try to overhear their 
conversation? No; we scorn the ignoble 
suggestion! We will wait patiently till 
Alice’s plan develups itself, or till she 
tells us herself. A woman never can keep 
a secret for any length of time—that we 
know. 

At night Mr. Hastle returned, bringing 
| Sammy’s shoes—thick calf-skin, and that, 
| years hence, in the development of time, 


Your pa means | might suit him, but in the meantime must 
He is dreadful hard to get along | be borne as a burden. 


Alice’s dress was, 
| as her boding fears had suggested, a thick 


I should think he | delaine, a bright yellow ground-work (a 


did. See him dole out every penny to us | favorite color of Mr. Hastle’s), on which 


as if we were beggars! 
got a penny from him, since my recollec- 
tion, but what you have had to argue and 
urge and persuade. And didn’t you have 
as much property as he had, when you 
commenced keeping house?”’ 

“Yes, I put one hundred dollars more 
in the farm than he did. Your graudpa 
paid me my portion when I was married.”’ 

‘“‘And you have always worked just as 
hard as he has. And see him dole out the 
groceries! Whose fault is it, I would like 
to know, if the tea is gone? He com- 
plained this morning because it wasn’t 
strong enough to suit him. He is as much | 
to blame for the family expenses as you. 
Why don’t you grumble every time he 
asks you to cook the dinner he groans 
over buying? And the starch! I heard | 
him, the other day, complain over buying 
it. Why don’t you complain over ironing 
his shirt-bosoms? I love to see justice, 
And hear him talk about Sammy’s shoes!” 

‘He said he’d gimme some,’’ said Sam- 
my, contentedly, from the door-step. <A 
healthy young animal cares little whether 
its grass is ripened by thunder-storms or 
sunshine, 

“Yes, get you some! But mother had 
to hold a debate with him, a perfect ly 
ceum, before she could get them. And 
my dress! I won’t wear it, mother, and 
you will see that I won’t. He will bring 
home some great sunflower-looking de- 
laine, see if he don’t. He may wear it if 
he does; make it up into pantaloons and 
vests. I’d like to have him! Suppose we 
picked out his clothes, mother, aud in- 
sisted on his wearing them. I[ would, 
mother, if | were you; see how he would 
like that! Maybe that would teach him 
to let our dresses alone. And look at 
the parlor paper, that he would get; it 
makes the parlor look like a_ perfect 
fright; and the parlor woodwork a bright 
yellow. Suppose we made him paint his 
new barn to suit us!” 

Here a sudden flash of light, as from a 
new thought, lic up the sparkling brown 
eyes. And when her mother put in her 
voice again, *‘Father means well, but he 
don’t think,”’ the light grew still brighter, 
as Alice said, impulsively, standing up in 
front of her mother, *‘What do you say to 
making him think?” 

“What do you mean, Alice?’’ 

“Mother, you know, don't you, that I 
generally do what I say I will?’’ 

“Yes, I do,’’ sighed poor Mrs. Hastle, 
“You took your sot ways from your 
father, though I won’t say but what your 
ways are generally right.”’ 

“I must have taken that from you, | 
mother,’’ said Alice, laughing. But she | 
grew serious again, and went on, in a de- 
cided voice: ‘Il am in earnest, mother, 
and I have wanted to talk with you about 
ita good while. Lou koow father won’t | 
let me teach, nor do anything to earn 
sometbing for myself. He thinks it looks 
strong-minded and mannish for a woman 
to want any independent means of her | 
own; and then he will grumble and com- 
plain, aud make me perfectly wretched 
over everything he buys for me. Now 
last week, if I had eloped with a pirate, 
he couldn’t have groaned more than he 
did when I asked him to buy me a hair 
net. Aunt Martha knows just how it is, 

















if she is his own sister; not that I have | 


| fore he went. 


You have never green and red nosegays disported them- 


selves, 

‘**A good, sound piece of cloth,” he said, 
admiringly, as he unrolled it; ‘one that 
will last her for years, None of your 
flimsy white muslin, that will tear to 
pieces if you touch it. Good for summer 
or winter, and strong enough for a man’s 
wear.”’ 

In fact, it was an uncommonly thick 
piece of rep delaine, for morning dresses. 
Its gorgeous coloring had taken his eye, 
and its fine texture had endeared itself to 
his heart. 

Alice said not a word as he held its 
flaming folds up before her. But her poor 
mother watched her face anxiously. Had 
it not been for the mysterious words ut- 
tered in the pantry, she would have felt 
assured that this affair would have ended 
in the departure of her child, But the 
anxious mother, watching, saw a flash of 
light gleam over the pretty face once dur- 
ing her father’s remarks, when he said it 
was strong enough for a man’s wear. 

Alice said not a word, but poor Mrs. 
Hastle gave utterance to the sad, long 
complaints that household martyrs are 
wont to indulge in, as the gridiron heats 
and the faggots blaze beneath them, and 
that ended with, ‘‘What will folks say to 
see her with such a dress at the picnic?” 

“What will folks say!’’ Never did Sally 
call down upon her devoted head a longer 
lecture than she did then. ‘An old wo- 
man like her, old enough to be sensible if 
she was ever goin’ to be, and a church- 
member, too, to think of what other folks 
would say! Why didn’t he care for what 
folks said? He had a mind of his own. 
He cared nothing at all for what folks 
said about his clothes. And he didn’t 
care nothin’ at all about his clothes him- 
self, only to have ’em whole and sound, 
That was all he wanted. Why couldn’t 
wimmin foller his example?”’ 

Ah! sharp and lengthy, indeed, was the 
sermon to which poor Sally had to listen. 
Aud it would have been longer, no doubt, 
hadn’t Mr. Hastle suddenly recollected, 
with a groan, that he had had a letter, 
and must start for his father’s the next 
day; for the business that called him 
could not be postponed. And to have to 
go just as he had got ready to paint his 
barn, too! Like as not the painters will 
come next week, And then he was # 
layin’ out to have a new summer vest be- 
But he should have to 
start in the mornin’, whether or no, and 
Sally would jest have to fix that vest a 
little; that silk braid wasn’t worth sewin’ 
on; it frayed out so; and Sally would have 
to do this and that. 

But we will draw a kindly veil over the 
suffering Sally’s efforts to get Mr. Hastle 


| into his best clothes, and safely started, 


the next morning; and over all the pro- 


| ceedings of motber and daughter, during 


the week that followed. 

On the afternvon of Mr. Hastle’s return 
he thought he would walk from the depot. 
He had completed the business satisfac- 
torily. He was in a serene state of mind. 
He had left his valise at the depot to be 
sent for, and he was walking along hap- 
pily, with his hands folded across his re- 
spectable back. As he neared his house, 
he took out his watch. ‘A little past 
supper-time,’”’ he said; “‘but, of course, 
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they'll wait for me; they always do.’’ 
He had been gone nearly a week; of 
course, they would have something extra 
good—cherry pie, may be. Wrapped in 
these pleasant reflections, he entered his 
dwelling. His wife and daughter met him 
pleasantly, though, to tell the truth, Sal- 
ly’s eyes wore a somewhat frightened 
look. 

But no well-spread supper-table met his 
longing vision. 

“‘Why, isn’t supper ready, Mrs. Hastle?’’ 
he cried. 

Before her mother could speak, Alice 
said, with an astonished look. ‘Supper! 
Why, we have eaten supper an hoar ago,”’ 

‘*Well, then, get me some as quick as 
you can, for I am half starved.” 

Poor Sally, at this, half rose from her 
chair; but glancing at Alice she sat down 
again, and repeated, much as if she were 
saying a lesson: 

“The fire is all out. It would be a sight 
of trouble to build one,”’ 

‘Good heavens! Am I to be starved to 
death in my own house? Alice, do you 
start and get me some supper this min- 
ute.”’ 

‘*How long is it, I would like to know, 
since you had your dinner?” 

‘None of your business!’’ shouted her 
father. ‘“‘I’d like to know if you are all 
crazy! Youactasif you was, To think 
aman has got to argue and plead fora 
mea! of vittles in his own house!”’ 

Still, neither his wife nor daughter 
stirred; and Mr. Hastle grew frightened. 

‘*Are you sick, Sally?”’ 

‘*No,”’ said Sally, meekly. 

“Then why don’t you get me something 
to eat?”’ 

‘Because the fire is out,’’ said she, ina 
weak voice. 

Mr. Hastle put his hand to his brow, 
with a look of helpless wonderment that 
was too much even for Alice, and she 
said, 

‘I suppose we shall try to get you 
some,”’ 

At this, Sally, with a look of relief, 
hastened out into the kitchen, to prepare 
the extra good supper she bad cooked ex- 
pressly for him 

She had just got the white table-cloth 
in her hand, when a voice came from the 
bed-room. 

‘Sally, where is my everyday vest? I 
can’t find it.’’ 

“T can’t leave off to find it. I am busy 
setting the table,’’ said Sally, evidently 
denying this request with more readiness 
than she had any of his others. But Alice 
spoke up at once. 

**We have made you a new one, father. 
We thought you needed one.”’ 

‘*Wall, I didn’t need another every-day 


vest. The idea of your dictating to me 
about my clothes! Where is my old 
vest?” 


‘Just see your new vest, father,’ said 
Alice, demurely, as she brought it forward 
and spread it out before him, with an air 
of great satisfaction. It was made of the 
identical cloth that he had bought for 
Alice’s dress, It was made rather long, 
and had a fold of the same round the 
edge. 

‘*Because it would wear better,’’ Alice 
explained. “Braid wears out so quick, 
and we had heard you say so many times 
that you cared nothing at all for fashion. 
You know you said that this cloth was 
durable; good for summer or winter; 
strong enough for men’s wear. That put 
it into our heads to surprise you with a 
nice new vest made of it. You know,”’ 
she added, sweetly, ‘'that you are always 
making just such surprises for ma and 
me.”’ 

Mr. Hastle opened his mouth wide 
enough to give utterance to the largest 
words in Webster Unabridged, but no 
words came at first. Finally he found 
voice, 

**Do you suppose I am ever goin’ to put 
that lookin’ thing on to me?”’ 

“Why, yes,’’ said Alice, demurely. 
**You know you don’t care anything about 
looks, if it is only good cloth, and wears 
well,”’ 

‘Why, folks would say I was a natural- 
born fool, or else crazy as a loou!”’ 

‘But then, father, yon know you don’t 
pay any attention to what folks say or 
think of your clothes.”’ 

Mr. Hastle made no reply, for the good 
reason that he had, at the time, nothing 
to say. So he put on his hat and walked 
out of the kitchen door. He evidently 
wanted to be in the fresh air for a mo- 
ment. But as he stepped his foot on the 
platform, a sight met his eyes that would 
have made his hair stand erect on the top 
of his head, if he had had any to stand up. 
There stood his new barn, in which he 
had taken a pride that we fear was sinful, 
there it stood, painted entirely yellow on 
the end fronting the kitchen; and he 


_ supposed, of course, the whole of it was. 


“Isn’t it pretty, father? There won’t 
be so pretty a barn in the neighborhood. 
As I told mother, women don’t often have 
their say about such things; but if they 
did, things would look a sight better.”’ 

No audible words were spoken in reply. 








But memory was whispering loudly to 
Mr. Hastle. These were the self-same 
words that he had uttered in relation to 
that bright yellow paint, and the gorgeoue 
wall-paper ip the parlor. The tables wers 
turned upon him. For the first time he 
realized how it seemed to have his own 
personal affairs controlled by those who 
had no business with them; how it would 
seem to be dictated to, unreasonably, con- 
cerning his own out-door affairs; how it 
would seem tu have his clothing selected 
for him, regardless of his own preferences; 
how it would seem to have his reasonable 
household requests met with grumbling, 
and granted grudgingly. 

As we have said, Mr. Hastle was natu- 
rally a just man, and a sensible one, who 
only neeeed to have his duty pointed out 
to him. He walked into the house, ate 
his supper, put on bis old coat, and pro- 
ceeded to do his barn-chores. He retired 
early to bed. And what thoughts visited 
him, as he lay upon his pillow, I know 
not. But that he thought deeply and sen- 
sibly is certain from the result. 

The next morning old Sorrel stood by 
the gate, ready to convey Mr. Hastle to 
the village after his valise, and to transact 
other needful business. 

Mr. Hastle looked subdued, yet digni- 
fied. There is no dignity to be compared 
to the dignity of a new and nobler pur- 
pose. But Sally looked nervous, espe- 
cially as Mr. Hastle was about rising from 
the table, and Sally had to mention some 
small article that she or Alice wanted at 
the store. Then the meditations of Mr. 
Hastle in the night-watches became man- 
ifest. 

‘*Look here, Sally; if you think that I 
don’t understand what all that tom-fool- 
ery youand Alice had last night was for, 
then you take me to be a bigger fool] than 
Iam. I hain’t a-goin’ to say but what I 
have been in the wrong. But one thing I 
will say, that in the future there is goin’ 
to be a new leaf turned over. I calculate 
to manage my out-door affairs for myself, 
and you and Alice must manage the in- 
door affairs to suit yourselves- There is 
old Sorrel, and you and Alice can be car- 
ried to the store, any time you say the 
word, and what you buy will be paid for; 
but. as for me—I have picked out my last 
yard of calico.”’ 

Which all goes to prove, what I said in 
the commencement of this story, that Mr. 
Hastle was reasonable, and disposed to- 
ward justice, and that Sally had only her- 
self to blame for her long household mar- 
tyrdum.— Peterson's Magazine. 





STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


NEW YORK. 





(Concluded.) 


BrookLtyn. — The Bedford League 
scored a great success at its fair, and 
handed over $500 to the treasurer. The 
president, Mrs. R. C, Talbot Perkins, was, 
as ever, indefatigable in her efforts, and 
was assisted by many devoted workers. 
The following bright account has been 
furnished us: 


The hall was a thing of beauty, with its 
drapery of American flags all around the 
room, and evergreens and yellow bunting 
suspended from one column to another 
with every column twined with evergreen. 
The tables were all in white and yellow 
cheesecloth, and showed to great advan- 
tage. A good supper was served each 
evening for thirty-five cents, and all de- 
ciared it the best supper they had ever 
had for the money. The gentlemen of 
the society managed the grocery table, 
and soap, cereals, extracts and canned 
goods of every description were in abun- 
dance and brought fair prices. A pair of 
blue silk pajamas was voted to the most 
popular man in the League, and Mr. A. 
Ludlow Perkins won them by a majority 
of about a dozen votes. In a graceful 
speech, Mrs. Priscilla D. Hackstaff pre- 
sented him with the envied suit, and he 
received great applause, even his rivals 
thinking he had fairly won it. On the 
last evening the hall was so jammed that 
it was almost impossible to move around, 
and great interest was manifested in the 
auction sale at the cake and candy table, 
The fancy table, in charge of Mrs. Helen 
Tunnard, Mrs, Abbie F. Woodward Moore, 
and Mrs. Maria Kirtland Washbourne, 
presented the president a shaded red af 
ghan crocheted by a dear friend of hers. 
On every side were heard words of praise 
for the workers of the fair, who had 
spared no efforts to make this event a suc- 
cess. It was said our president never 
undertakes anything which fails. Mrs, 
Martha A. William, the president of Kings 
County, had charge of the ice cream de- 
partment, and under her efficient manage- 
ment, assisted by Miss Ida A. Craft, all 
went well in that part of the hall. If our 
up-state suffragists could visit Brooklyn 
this week, we feel pretty sure they would 
recognize the workers at the Bedford 
League fair by the way they carry their 
heads high in the air. 


Brooktyn, — The Bushwick League 
held an At Home at the Hancock parlors, 
and the members and friends not only en- 
joyed a pleasant evening, but gave words 
of encouragement to each other for the 
success of the club for the coming year. 
In the absence of the president, Miss Em- 
ma*Ribber, the vice-president, Mrs. P. C. 





Barrett, presided, and introduced Miss 
Ida A. Craft, who gave a most eptertain- 
ing account of the recent suffrage conven- 
tion at Hornellsville, N.Y. Kings County 
was well represented at this convention, 
the most successful ever held in the State. 
During the past year over six thousand 
dollars passed through the treasurer's 
hands, and a good balance was on hand 
at the annual meeting. Mrs. R. C. Talbot 
Perkins spoke along the line of encour- 
agement for the club, and urged each 
member to do something for the advance- 
ment of the cause. Mr. and Mrs, J. W. 
Swain spoke words of encouragement, 
and A. E. Daniels expressed himself as 
willing to do more than ever for the good 
of the club, The Bushwick League is 
now in its fourth year, and has a paid-up 
membership of seventy-five. Its monthly 
meetings will be held in the Hancock 
parlors. Mr. A. L. Perkins has the next 
one in charge, has promised to secure a 
good speaker and music, and will treat 
the club to refreshments. Charles Win- 
field had the last meeting in charge, out 
owing to a business engagement was un- 
able to be present. 

The Stanton League, Mrs. Haskell, pres- 
ident, sends the following fine report: 

Our first meeting in a ball was a great 
success. We had a very large audience. 
The platform was decorated with yellow 
bunting, flags, and yellow chrysanthe- 
mums. A large picture of Elizabeth Cady 
Stanton, given to the club by the husband 
of one of our members, hung over the 
platform. The new suffrage flag pre- 
sented by Mrs. P. D, Hackstaff draped 
the speaker’s table; and the new gavel, 
decorated with a huge bow of yellow rib- 
bon, which was presented to the club by 
Mr. Robert H. Haskell), was much in evi- 
dence. The League secured new mem- 
bers, and much interest in suffrage was 
manifested. Weare sure now of an un- 
usually successful season. 

ONnEIDA.—Mrs. Moot,corresponding sec- 
retary, Says: 

It gives me pleasure to say that the Po- 
litical Equality and Civies Club of Oneida 
is most prosperous, avd our meetings are 
well attended. There was never as much 
enthusiasm as now, notwithstanding that 
the president, Mrs. M. E. Tower, owing 
to ill health, bas not been present once 
this year. She sent in her resignation at 
the last meeting. We took no action on 
it, hoping she would improve and recon- 
sider. Our first vice-president, Mrs. De 
Mengie, has presided very acceptably. 
We are constantly gaining new members, 

East RockAWAY.—The South Side Club 
celebrated Mrs. Stanton’s birthday at the 
residence of the Misses Davidson. Read- 
ings from the Life of Mrs. Stanton and 
anecdotes were given. Musical selections 
were rendered by Mrs. Williams of Rock- 
ville Centre and by Miss Matson of Brook- 
lyn. Svuvenir cards were given to each 
guest by the president, Mrs. Glover. 
Light refreshments were served. 

The ANTHONY circle is progressing fine- 
ly. It bas begun reading the volumes 
presented by Miss Anthony. At a recent 
meeting at the home of Mrs, Hutton, Mrs. 
George Wheldon of the North Easton club 
read an excellent report of the State Con- 
vention. All the members were present 
and several visitors. 

Easton.—A large meeting was held at 
the home of Mrs. Fanny Jeffers. It was 
Stanton day. Mrs. George Wheldon read 
her report of the Hornellsville conven- 
tion, which was much enjoyed. 

Nortu Easton.—The Political Study 
Club met with Mrs. J. R. McFadden. 
There was a large attendance, In the 
absence of the president, Mrs. Wheldon 
presided. There was music by Mrs, Mc- 
Fadden and Miss Ina Edgerton. Roll call 
was responded to by quotations from Mrs, 
Stanton. The report of Mrs. Wheldon, 
delegate to the State Convention, proved 
very interesting. Four new members 
joined. Humorous recitations were given 
by Miss Beatrice Edgerton and Miss Lily 
Rice. Dainty refreshments were served 
by the hostess. 

CASTILE. The club has issued a most 
attractive program bound in gray. The 
meetings are held Tuesdays at 8 P. M. 
The subjects are historical and economic, 
while occasional festivals and socials are 
interspersed. We are indebted to the 
president, Mrs. Lucy S. Pierce, for this 
excellent program, 

WarsAw.—A neat and attractive print- 
ed program includes celebrations of spe- 
cial suffrage days, and practical questions 
for discussion, 

Wrominc.— The Susan Look Avery 
Club celebrated Stanton Day. About 
twenty were present,though it was stormy. 
Mrs. Brooks, the president, presided. 
Mrs. King gave a report of the State Con- 
vention. Mrs. Lamb and Mrs Belknap 
read selections from Mrs, Stanton’s life. 


PERSONALS. 


Our president, Mrs. Ella Hawley Cros- 
sett, has closed her beautiful home at 
Warsaw andé will spend the winter in Buf- 
falo, where her address will be 626 Dela- 
ware Ave. 

Mrs. Luella D. Smith, formerly of Hud- 
son, has gone to Great West Camp, Chlo- 
ride, Arizona. She has found strong suf- 


frage sentiment in Pomona, and has at- 
tended a suffrage meeting there. 


THE STATE REPORTS. 


to issue the State report for 1903. Every 
club should order at least one dollar's 
worth of copies. 
Buffalo, it will be easy for her her to avail 
herself of Mrs. Potter’s valuable assist- 
ance as corresponding secretary. All 
clubs desiring advice or any assistance in 
the work may write tu either of these 
officers and be sure of prompt and helpful 
response, HARRIET May MILLs, 





OHIO. 


The Bay Shore W.S. A. recently held 
a meeting at the home of Mrs, I. N. Kel- 
ler, at which it had as guests Mrs. Rosa 
L. Segur, Mrs. Lucie C. Harman, Mrs. 
Martha S. Kline, Mrs. C. Seiders, all 
county or local officers, An excellent 
program was given. This enterprising 
club holds alternate business and semi- 
social meetings. 

The Toledo W. S. A. presented Mrs. 
Sarah A, Bissell with a solid silver, gold- 
lined soap box just before she sailed for 
Europe. Mrs. Segur gave a reception to 
Mrs. Bissell, to which all the suffrage 
clubs of Toledo and some other women’s 
clubs were invited. Sixty friends called. 

The Lucas County W.S. A. made its 
quarterly meeting a celebration of the 
birthday of Elizabeth Cady Stanton. The 
meeting was made memorable by the pre- 
sentation of the officers of the Mrs. Booker 
Washington Club by Mrs. Kline, the coun- 
ty president. Dues for 25 members of 
the new club have been sent to our State 
treasurer, and we are glad to welcome in- 


president is Mrs. Vina Davis. 

The Deer Creek W.35. A. is acting on 
the suggestion offered at the Stark Coun- 
ty convention for increasing membership. 
A committee of two to secure new mem- 
bers will be appointed each month until 
all the members of the club have served, 
This club celebrated Mrs. Stanton’s birth- 
day at the home of Mrsy Mary Lloyd at an 
all. day meeting. Hallowe'en it celebrated 
with a social at the home of Mr. and Mrs. 
Reeder, There were games and contests, 
the guests coming in fantastic costumes, 
and a delicious supper was served. One 
* hundred and fifty-three persons were pres- 
ent and $5 were netted for the club treas- 
ury. Cau any of our city clubs do better? 

The London Woman's Elective Fran- 
chise Association observed Mrs. Stauton’s 


It was ‘*Men’s Day”? at the club. All 
members responded to roll call with quo- 
tations from famous men favoring wom- 
an’s enfranchisement, and the men mem- 
bers were the sole participants in the 
program proper, which consisted of select 
readings from eminent men advocating 
woman suffrage. 

The suffrage clubs of Cincinnati received 
quite an impetus in November from the 
annual meeting of the Kentucky E. R. A. 
in Covingtov, and from the National W. 
C. T. U. convention in Cincinnati. Rev. 
Anna Shaw was a speaker at the former, 
and while in Cincinnati she was the guest 
of Mrs. Harriet Brown Stanton, 


meeting to the observance of Mrs. Stan- 
ton’s birthday. 
given, aud souvenirs were distributed. 

Our National President, Mrs. Catt, com- 
plimented the Ohio W.S. A. on getting 
out the printed minutes of the State Con- 
vention so promptly. 

Mrs. Louisa Southworth entertained a 
large company at her beautiful home in 


versary of Mrs. Stanton. Mrs. South- 
worth gave personal reminiscences of 
Mrs. Stanton, and presented her guests 
with souvenirs. The Cleveland news- 
papers spoke of the affair as one which 
would give impetus to the woman suf- 
frage movement in Cleveland for some 
time to come, 

One of Mrs. Sarah E, Drukker’s accom- 
plished daughters has recently married a 


reside in that city. 

Miss Anthony’s niece, Mrs. Anna Anthony 
Bacon, has recently removed from New 
York State to Ohio, her husband, a law- 
yer, having taken up the practice of his 
profession in Cleveland, 

Mr. Darrell D. Sully, of Rochester, N. 
Y., has just sent to our Association a 
check for $50, in payment of the legacy of 
his sister and our former earvest worker, 
Mrs. Ellen Sully Fray, of Toledo. 

HARRIET TAYLOR UPTon, 
President Ohio W. S. A. 


(Additional State Correspondence on Page 8.) 








WOMAN SUFFRAGE TRACTS. 


Tracts for use in debates, many different 
kinds, post-paid, for 10 cents. These lsafiets 
include arguments by Clara Barton, Florence 
Nightingale, Theodore Roosevelt, Julia 
Ward Howe, Mary A. Livermore, Phillips 
Brooks, and others, as well as valuable 
testimony from States which have woman 





Wffrage. Address Leaflet Department, M. 
s=.S. A.,6 Marlborough St , Boston, Mass. 


Mrs. Crossett and Mrs. Potter hope soon | 


As Mrs. Crossett is in | 


to our association this new society, whose | 


birthday. Its meeting Dec. 4th was unique. | 


The Farmdale P. E. C. devoted a regular | 


A good program was | 


Cleveland in honor of the birthday anni- | 


young man from Cleveland, and they will | 


| WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAFLETS. 


The following Equal Rights Leaflets are 
for sale at cost at 6 Marlborough Street, 
| Boston. 

Cheques and money orders sent for 
| Leaflets should be made payable to *‘Mas- 
sachusetts Woman Suffrage Association.”’ 

Price of Single Leaflets, 15 cents per 
| hundred of one kind, postpaid. 

Price of Double Leaflets, 30 cents per 
hundred of one kind, postpaid. 

No Leaflets sold in numbers less than 
one hundred, except that a sample of 
different Leaflets is sent by mail for 10 
cents. Address ONLY 

Leaflet Department M. W. 8S. A. 
6 Marlborough Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


SINGLE LEAFLETS, 

Eminent Opinions on Woman Suffrage. 

Women in Industry, by John Graham 
Brooks. 

The Ballot for the Home, by Frances E. 
Willard. 

Song Leaflet. 

Wyoming Speaks for Herself. 

Objections to Woman Suffrage Answered, 
by Henry B. Blackwell 

Twelve Reasons Why Women Want to 
Vote, by Alice Stone Blackwell. 

Father Scully on Equal Suffrage. 

Clara Barton on Woman Suffrage. 

Yor Self-Respect and Self-Protection, by 
T. W. Higginson. 

Women and City Government, by Mayor 
Jones of Toledo, 

Straight Lines and Oblique, by T. W. Hig- 
ginson. 

Three Massachusetts Statesmen — Gov. 
Bates, Senator Hoar, Hon. John D. Long. 

Thirteen Years in Wyoming. 

Dr. Jacobi on the Woman Question. 

Equal Suffrage in New Zealand, by A.S. 
| Blackwell. 


DOUBLE LEAFLETS. 
Opinions of Clergymen. Compiled by Mrs. 
Esther F. belend.” ° ’ 
The Case of Washington, by Alice Stone 
Blackwell. 
A Double Jury on Woman Suffrage 
Women and the State, by Senator George 
F. Hoar. 
Jesus Christ the Emancipator of Women 
by Rev. C. C. Harrah. 
| Three Dreams in a Desert—An Allegory— 
| by Olive Schreiner. 
Will the Home Suffer? by Mabel E. Adams, 
The True Emancipation of Women, by 
Wm. M. Salter, in pamphlet form; price 6 
| for 25 cents. 
| A Neglected Duty of the Women of Massa- 
| chusetts, by Geo. Pellew, of the Suffolk 
Bar; 5 cents. 








| Five new leaflets, of size suitable to en- 
close in a letter, have been printed: 

Progress of Woman Suffrage. 

Fruits of Woman Suffrage. 

Woman and Temperance. 

Membership Plan. 

A Reasonable Reform, by Ralph Waldo 
Emerson (a reprint). 

These are 30 cents per 100, postpaid; or 
a sample of each for 10 cents. 





| The Yellow Ribbon Speaker, price 50 cents 
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Lectures for Clubs 


Senorita CAROLINA HOLMAN HUIDOBRO, 


7 Durham St., Back Bay, Boston, 


A native of Chile, having spent nearly all 
her life in South America, is prepared to 
tell, in her own way, wat she has seen and 
what she knows. 


With the Spanish as her vernacular, and 
having a thorough knowledge of the English 
language, she is also qualified to be Trans- 
lator and Instructor. 





PARTIAL LIST OF SUBJECTS: 


1. Typical Life in Chile. 

2. Reminiscences of Peru. 

3. Cuba and the Cubans. 

4. The Land of the Incas. 

5. The Indians ofthc Western Slope 
of the Andes. 

6. Folk-Lore of Chile and Peru. 

7. The Four Liberators of South 
America. 
The first five Lectures can be illustrated 

by Stereopticon. 


THE WOMEN OF SPANISH AMERICA, 


. The Social Condition of the Wom- 
en of Chile. 
- The Spanish-American Womap 
asa Writer. 
10. The Spanish-American Woman 
as Educator and Philanthropist 
ll. How can the Women of North and 
South America Best Co-operate 
in sgt ig wy and Action? 
Each of these four Lectures is complete 
in itself 
. Character,Culture,Mental Train- 
ing. 
. The Efficacy of Thought Forces. 
Our Place in Evolution. 
. Ethics of Race-Relationship. 


NEW LECTURES: 
Folk « Lore of the Toltecs and the 


Aztecs. 
Myths and Legends of the Incas. 


oc 
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Senorita Huidobro is also prepared to give 
lectures on Spanish Literature and Poetry of 
Spanish America, as well as on other subjects 
of vital interest in Latin-American affairs. 

A list of subjects in lighter vein, upon an 
plication. 





REFERENCES: Rev. Charles G. Ames, Mrs. Julia 
Ward Howe, Goy. John L. Bates, Mrs. Ednah D, 
| Cheney, Mr. Edward H. Clement, Mr. Edwin D. 
Mead, and others, Boston. 
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ARE WIVES “SUPPORTED?” 

Mrs. Florence Fenwick Miller writes in 
the Lancaster Guardian on a question of 
perennial interest to the majority of wom- 
en. She says: 

The work that women do in the house 
is not properly valued. 

For, in very truth, a woman almost al- 
ways works harder in her domestic sphere 
than a man in his shop or his business. 
An “Eight Hours’ Bill,”’ forsooth! If 
ever a law is passed forbidding everybody 
to labor for more than eight hours daily, 
I see nothing for it but polygamy, relays 
of wives to do (in eight-hour shifts) for 
each household all that now is done by 
one. Eight hours! How many a poor 
mother would be only too thankful if she 
could be clear quit with twice that num- 
ber of hours vutof twenty-four! Johnor 
Tom goes to his factory or business for 
eight or ten hours, theo for the next four- 
teen or sixteen hours he refreshes himself 
with food, fun and sleep. But what is 
Mrs. John doing? She must rise early in 
the morning to get breakfast for “the 
bread-winner,” who ‘keeps’ her; then 
she must wash and despatch to school the 
four or five noisy youngsters, darting here 
and there like eels; and dress one or two 
babies, and look after them constantly, 
and make beds, and sweep and scrub, and 
cook a dinner, and serve table when it is 
eaten, and then clear away; and prepare 
the evening mea!, and serve it, and clean 
after it; and mend piles of old clothing, 
and make new—perhaps little frocks like 
a dressmaker, and trousers like a tailor, 
out of bigger ones; and do the laundry- 
work for the household, say six or eight 
persons; and ourse husband and family in 
sickness; and bear and give birth to chil- 
dren—tbat “labor’’ so severe that it stands 
in the parlance of every vation as the very 
type of the primal curse—and suckle and 
tend them in endless succession, lying 
awake at nights, not for one year, but 
year after year, with the ever-new baby 
who needs feeding and soothing. It can- 
not all be done, perhaps; it can hardly all 
be dune thoroughly and completely. But 
the very impossibility of one woman suc- 
cessfully accomplishing the work of 
housemaid, cvok, nurse to babies, needle- 
woman, sick-nurse, laundress, and mother, 
only worries her who is expected and 
tries to do it all; and she toils on from 
early morn to midnight, without rest or 
recreation, and sinks, worn out at last, to 
a sleep of afew hours, broken and fitful 
because of the baby at her side. 

Well, is this woman ‘‘kept’’ by her hus- 
band? The idea is quite funny—vnly it is 
tragic, too. This lot of unrelieved labor 
is the lot of the poor man’s wife who has 
a large family. Well, thank God! there 
are compensations in it. If the husband 
now and then gives a word of love and 
appreciation, and litle arms are fondly 
thrown round the wearied shoulders, life 
is pot all bitter. Butit is obviously ludi- 
crous to talk of women of this rank as 
maintained by their husbands in any 
other sense than that in whichall laborers 
are “‘kept’’ by those who take the fruit of 
their toil, aud return them in exchange 
the bare means of living, 

Amongst people a little better off, the 
tale is not very different. Generally 
where the wife is allowed one servant the 
mistress herself does part of the house- 
work, and her needle is bardly ever out of 
her active right hand except when the 
band is filled instead with a duster, a 
rolling-pin, ora baby. The wife of many 
a@ poor curate, struggling professional 
man, semi successful author, head-clerk, 
or shopkeeper, works nearly as hard and 
quite as long each day as a workingman’s 
wife. The middle-class woman's labor 
may be expended in somewhat different 
ways from that of the workingman’s wife, 
because the employer (her husband) needs 
different services—his children’s clothing 
kept ‘‘genteel,’’ his home refined, and his 
table varied and agreeable. But nune the 
leas the work is incessant, wearing to the 
muscles, and trying to the nerves. 

Wives in even a somewhat richer class, 
too—say those of men making several 
hundreds a year—earn their living as 
hardly as their husbands, generally. 
There.is so much to arrange, and so much 
to do by the mistress, even when servants 
are kept. The mistress is always onduty, 
always pursued by her responsibilities. 
Complete absorption and complete repose 
are the true law of work. The house- 
keeper never has the pleasure of either. 
Her work is perhaps all trifling, all petty, 
yet all needful and incessant. It is only 
when sickness or death takes her hand 
from the rudder, and the good ship of 
home staggers in breakers of discomfort 
in consequence, that her work in the 
househuld is at all understood by husband 
and sons. In short, matronage is a pro 
fession for women, a business, in which 
most of us are employed. I claim that 
the woman's work in the house is as im- 
portant to the community as that of the 
man outside, and deserves as much cred- 
it, and establishes an equa! claim for fair 
wages. As far as the work goes, hers is 





generally the more laborious, because the 
more incessant, and the less interesting. 
When I say this, I speak of that which 
I do know. I have a profession, and I am 
a housewife—and I know well which is 
the most vexatious, the least agreeable, 
and the most unending class of duties. It 
is the ‘*woman’s work”’ which is never fin- 
ished, is not pleasant to do, is done for no 
pay, and is regarded as nothing. The 
**man’s work”’ is often a deep interest to 
do; it brings consideration and recogni- 
tion; and by it I can earn in a few hours 
the value of my board and lodging for a 
week. In the home a woman works 
hard day after day without ever by 
law establishing her right to anything 
beyond a bare maintenance from her em- 
ployer. If she receives more, it is by 
grace; and her busband thinks that he 
**keeps”’ her, and, consequently, that her 
dress, her amusements, and tbe like, are 
his generous gifts, that he may withhold 
at his good (or bad) pleasure. 

Of course I warmly acknowledge that 
the maj rity of husbands do repay their 
wives generously for their household ser- 
vices; but laws have to be made always 
not for the upright majority, but for the 
scoundrelly minority. Now, there is no 
point in which the law about women more 
demands alteration than in regard to a 
wife’s claim to an income from her hus- 
band. A woman may have worked like a 
slave in her husband’s house for years, 
and he may at any time refuse to give her 
money for anything more than the veces- 
saries of life. He may make a will leav- 
ing every farthing of the savings she had 
helped to accumulate away from her. A 
man may beearning good wages and spend 
them nearly all on drink, or on other 
women, or on luxuries for himself; and 
his neglected wife cannot, by magistrate’s 
order or otherwise, claim any portion. 
Drunkards, loafers, and seltish vagabonds 
are absolutely unchecked in this way. A 
mistress can affiliate her children and de- 
mand a fixed (if small) weekly payment 
for their maintenance from their father; a 
wife-mother can only get for her family 
just what the father likes to give. Until 
so lately as three years ago a deserted wife 
could only claim bare subsistence for her- 
self and her children by the awful—al most 
impossible—expedient of going with them 
into the workhouse. Even now, the high- 
est allowance a deserted wife can get, 
however numerous the family and how 
ever rich the husband, is forty shillings 
per week, and a wife who is not tech 
nically deserted cannot claim anything. 
A man whose wife bas a private income, 
or can earn any money, though in theory 
he no longer owns it, in practice can com- 
pel her to give it all up by the simple ex- 
pedient of refusing to supply any house- 
keepiog money till he is sure be has com- 
pelled her to spend all her own on daily 
needs. In short, the most scrupulous 
and industrious performance of the work 
of women in the house gives no legal 
claim that can be set out and enforced, to 
any wages, large or small. That many, 
pay, most men do, in fact, pay proportion- 
ately to their means for that work (though 
they call it ‘‘giving’’ their wives money 
for dress, etc.). does not alter the fact 
that the work does not bring its proper 
recognition by custom, or secure its re- 
ward by law when this is denied by in- 
justice. 

Cruel hardship is constantly caused by 
the state of the law about a man’s practi- 
cal liability to be compelled to keep his 
family. The ‘power to pledge his cred- 
it’’ is in practice naught; tradespeople and 
landlords will not give credit far. I could 
give many illustrations from harsh fact: 
the idler who compels his wife to do 
double work that he may live on her earn- 
ings; the drunkard who starves his family; 
the miser who grudges them food and tire 
and clothes; the evil disposed curmudgeon 
who wills away every sovereign and 
leaves the worn-out worker of his home 
to dependence or penury in her old age. 
These things that the law allows such 
men to do with impunity are not right, 
not just, and therefore they ought not to 
be permitted; The work of the matron 
differs from every other kind of labor in 
that she cannot change ber employer or 
‘better herself’? by a strike. Therefore, 
a fair reward for her work, and a mainte- 
nance from the employer chosen in her 
youth, to be paid even when she is oast 
or disabled from work, are justly her due. 


———- =e > ——_ 


STATE CORRESPONDENCE, 


MICHIGAN. 


The Michigan E. S. A. was invited to 
hold its recent annual meeting in Paw 
Paw, by a unanimous vote of the Coterie 
Club of that city, a literary club of be- 
tween sixty and seventy women, which 
carries On various activities, besides main- 
taining handsome club rooms and a circu- 
lating library of four hundred volumes. 
The motto of the Coterie is, ‘‘Do all the 
good you can,”’ their last message from 





Mrs. Lucinda Hinsdale Stone a year or 
two before her death. 

For the first time in the history of the 
Michigan E. 8S. A., the hostess town was 
decorated with the ss ffrage colors, yellow 
bunting being freely used upon business 
places. 

The convention was held in the Presby- 
terian church, and was a great success. 

Much regret was felt for the absence of 
the beloved president, Mrs. Martha E. 
Snyder Root, and her faithful husband, 
because of the illness of the former, and 
also for the absence of Mrs. Emily B. 
Ketcham, owing to an accident to her 
little granddaughter. Telegrams of love 
and sympathy were sent them. Mrs. G. 
H. Barnum, the vice-president, presided. 

The meeting was called to order by 
Mrs. Emogene O'Leary. There was 
prayer by Rev. Anna Barton, an address 
of welcome by Rev. Olivia J. C. Wood- 
man, president of the Coterie Club, and a 
response by Mrs. Mary L. Doe; an address 
by Mrs. Barnum, the acting president, 
and a “Question Box’”’ conducted by Rev. 
Anna H, Shaw. A local paper says, ‘‘Dr. 
Shaw was never more apt and facetious.” 

Ano informal reception and luncheon in 
the church were given by the Coterie 
Club, when all bad an opporturity to 
greet the club members and to meet Miss 
Shaw. 

In the evening Rev. H. W. Harvey of- 
fered prayer, Judge Benjamin F. Heckert 
gave an address of welcome, and Miss 
Shaw spoke on “The New Democratic 
Ideal,”’ 

The morning meetings were given to 


business. Officers were chosen as fol- 
lows: 
President, Mrs. Gulielma H. Barnum, 


Charlotte; recording secretary, Miss Edith 
F. Hall, Flat Rock; treasurer, Mrs. Emily 
B Ketcham, Gran! Rapids; auditors, Mrs. 
Pauline T. Heald, Hartford, Mrs. Alice [ves 
Grimes, Paw Paw; Michigan member of ex- 
eculive committee of N. A. W.S. A, Mrs. 
May Stocking Knaggs, Bay City; delegates 
to N. A. W.S. 1.,to be held in Washington, 
D. C., in February, Rev. Olivia J. C. Woud- 
man, Paw Paw; Mrs. Helen P. Jenkins, De- 
troit; Mrs L. Annis Pond, Lansing; Mrs. 
Belle M. Perry, Charlotte; Mrs. Pauline T. 
Heald, Hartford; alternates, Mrs. Anna B. 
Rodda, Detroit; Miss Josephine Albertson, 
Bay City; Mrs. Lottie Warner, Paw Paw; 
Dr. Sara J. Allen, Charlotte; Rev. 8S. Louisa 
Haight, Benton Harbor. 

A local paper says: ‘‘Mrs. Barnum’s 
address was much enjoyed. Her uvani- 
mous election to the office of president 
was a compliment to her ability. She 
came to the convention a comparative 
stranger; she has proven herself and won 
the confidence of the Association.”’ 

The corresponding secretary, according 
to the constitution, must reside in the 
same town with the president and be 
chosen by her. Miss Georgia Perry was 
chosen. 

A memorial service was held for those 
friends who had passed away. Mrs. 
May S. Knaggs presided. There were 
greetings from fraternal delegates; a re- 
port of the National Convention in New 
Orleans, by Mrs. Perry and Miss Georgia 
Perry; an address by Mrs. Barnum on 
“The Women of the Old Bible’; and a 
symposium on the question, ‘Is the In- 
difference of Women a Main Obstacle to 
their Enfranchisement?” by Rev. Olivia 
J.C. Woodman, Rev. Anna Barton, Mrs. 
Lawton, Mrs. Imogene M. Burke, Mrs. 
Doe, and Mrs. Knaggs. 

In the evening, Mrs. Winnifred Harper 
Cooley of Grand Rapids spoke on ‘*Wo- 
man’s Place in the World,’ and Mrs. Lulu 
Annis Pound of Lansing on ‘Sex as a Fac- 
tor in the Problem of the Individual.”’ 

In the absence of Miss Baldwin, of Bir- 
mingham, detained by the death of a 
friend, Mrs. Pound opened the sympo- 
sium on ‘‘Peace and Arbitration’’ on the 
last afternoon. The other speakers were 
Rev. E. H. Harvey on The Negro Prob- 
lem, Hon. J. J. Woodman on Labor and 
Capital, Mrs. Helen P. Jenkins on The 
Divorce Problem, and Rev, Caroline Bart- 
lett Crane on Peace Within Ourselves. 

The feature of the last evening was an 
address by Rev. Caroline Bartlett Crane 
on “The Folly of ‘Minding Your Owa 
Business.’’’ The closing day of the con- 
vention fell on Mrs, Stanton’s birthday, 
and a short memorial service was held in 
her honor on the last evening. Mrs. 
Jenkins told briefly but sympathetically 
the story of her life, and a tribute was 
given by Mrs. Crane. The convention 
closed with a symposium on ‘Immigra- 
tion,’’ the principal speakers being Hon. 
Lincoln H. Titus and Judge Heckert of 
Paw Paw. 

Mrs. Alice Grimes and Mrs. Alice M. 
Gould, both of Paw Paw, were chairmen 
of the entertainment and reception com 
mittees, and the most beautiful homes of 
Paw Paw were opened to the delegates, 


LL 


MASSACHUSETTS CLUBS AND LEAGUES. 





Youne Women’s Po.uirieAL CLuB.— 
The club gave a ball at Paine Memorial 
Hall, on the evening of Dee. 28. There 
was good music, graceful dancing, and 
much enjoyment. Miss Ida E, Hall is the 
founder of this club, and most of the 
members are Jewish working girls. 





Bright-looking girls they are,too,and some 
of them strikingly beautiful. A number 
of the State officers were present. Among 
the guests were Mrs. Mary Schlesinger, 
Mrs. Judith W. Smith and Mrs. Jenny S. 
Merrick, Mrs. Helen Adelaide Shaw, Mr. 
and Miss Blackwell, Mrs. Brown of the 
college settlement, and others. When Mrs. 
Schlesinger and Mr. Blackwell stood up as 
partners in a quadrille, some of the ad- 
miring spectators longed fora kodak. Mrs. 
Helen Adelaide Shaw was dancing in the 
same set, and acquitted herself most 
gracefully, though a little hampered by 
forgetting whether in the dance she rep- 
resented a lady or a gentleman—hence, as 
she said, her dancing was asort of *com- 
posite photograph” of both. Asin most 
New England balls, there were not quite 
enough gentlemen to go around; so a few 
rosy cheeked young ladies tied white 
handkerchiefs about their arms, suggest- 
ing the Huguenot lovers, and were men 
‘for this occasion only.’’ The ball was 
preceded by a reception and followed by 
refreshments. 8. 





THE DRAMA, 


CASTLE SQUARE THEATRE.— Next week 
will be the romantic Irish comedy, ‘‘Gar- 
rett O’Magh.”’ It was written for Chaun- 
cey Olcott, and had over 1 000 perform- 
ances. The principal scenes are in Dub- 
lin, in 1812, and skill is shown in the fas- 
cinating love story of the young Irish- 
map. Choice chocolate bonbons will be 
given at the Monday matinee. 


TREMONT THEATRE.—De Wolf Hopper 
in ‘*Mr. Pickwick’’ at the Tremont Thea- 
tre next week will attract theatre-goers, 
and admirers of Dickens. The comedy of 
the play is quaint and unique. The com- 
pany consists of seventy persons, and the 
scenery and general properties made it an 
attraction for three months at the Herald 
Square Theatre, New York. 





SPECIAL NOTICES. 


AMY F. ACTON, 


Counsellor at Law. 


548 Tremont Building, Boston, Mars, 





NEW ENGLAND WOMEN’S CLUB.—Mon- 
ang. Jan. 4, 8 P.M. Dr. Yamai Kin, the distin. 
gu shed Chinese lady, will speak on “Women in 
China.” 





MAN OF ALL WORK.—An Armenian who 
worked nine months for the editors of the Wo- 
MAN'S JOURNAL as gardener, coachman, and gen- 
eral outside man, wants a place to do similar 
work. He is thoroughly honest and faithful, 
unusually strong and intelligent, and has a pleas- 
ant, obliging temper. Speaks English; does not 
smoke or drink; understands milking, the care 
of a furnace, etc. Is recommended highly and 
unreservedly to any one wanting a mau for 
general outside work. Address this office. 





ARMENIAN who has worked in bicycle fac- 
tory and as machinist, and has a good recommen- 
dation for industry and honesty from a former 
employer, wants any kind of work that he can 
get. Speaks English. Address this office. 





ARMENIAN BOY of 17. understanding a 
little ny ee and more French, is willing to help 
with the housework in a private family without 
wages, in return for English lessons. Address 
JOZEF SAHAGIAN, 40 Kneelaud St., Boston. 





PROF, FREDERIC M.NOA, care American 
Unitarian Association, Boston, Mass. Literateur 
and Lecturer, Spanish a specialty. 





ROOMS.—Visitors to the city, theatres, con- 
certs, fai's shopping, ete, can obtain comfurt-- 
able, well-heated rooms, near Symphony and 
Horticultural Halls and New England Conserva- 
tory of Music, by day or week. References ex 
changed. Address Miss L. MITCHELL, 76 St. 
Stephen St. Telephone 1515-9 Back Bay 





FRENCH AND PAINTING. — Lessons in 
Freuch and in painting given on very moderate, 
terms by Madame Ludovica, 14 Park Square 
Boston, Room 10. Many attractive novelties, 
— for Christmas gifts, for sale at this 
studio, 





TO LET —A beautiful furnished room in house 
of respectable private family. Price $4 a week. 
apply to Mrs. E. HAYDEN, 19 Claremont Park, 
Boston. 
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OFFICERS AND COMMITTEES OF THE N. A. W. S. A. 





AUXILIARY 


President. 
ALABAMA, Miss Frances Griffin, Montgomery. 
ARIZONA, Mrs. H. F. Robinson, Phoenix. 
ARKANSAS, Miss Kate Cunningham, Little Rock. 


CALIFORNIA, Mrs. Mary S. Sperry, 2100 Pacific Ave., 
San Francisco. 

CoLoRADO, Prof. Theodosia G. Ammons, Ft. Collins. 

Connecticut, Mrs. Isabella Beecher Hooker, Hartford. 


DELAWARE, Mrs. Martha 8S. Cranston, Newport. 
Dist. oF COLUMBIA, Mrs. Carrie E. Kent, 


26'T St., N. W., Washington. 


GEORGIA, Miss Katherine Koch, Box 78, Atlanta. 
ILLINOIS, Rev. Kate Hughes, Table Grove. 


INDIANA, Dr. M. Haslep, 224 N. Meriden St., Indianapolis. 


Iowa, Mrs. Mary J. Coggeshall, 554 7th St, Des Moines. 
KANSAS, Miss Helen Kimber, 412 W. 7th St., Topeka. 


KENTUCKY, Miss Laura Clay, Lexington. 


LOUISIANA, Mrs, Evelyn W. Ordway, New Orleans. 


MAINE, Mrs. Lucy Hobart Day, 283 Brackett St., Portland. 


MARYLAND, Mis. Mary Bentley Thomas, Ednor. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Mrs. Lucia Ames Mead, 


STATES. 
Member National Executive Committee 


Mrs Frances Munds, Prescott. 
Dr. Ida J. Brooks, Little Rock. 


Mrs. Mary Wood Swift, 824 Valencia St., 
San Francisco, 


Mrs. M. C. C. Bradford, Denver. 
Mrs. J. G. Parsons, Hartford. 
Mrs. M. H. Thatcher, Wilmington 


Miss Catherine M. Flemming, 
1235 Harvard St., N. W., Washington, 


Mrs. E.mina Springer, 428 La Salle Ave., 
Chicago. 
iiester M. Hart, 140 Woodruff Place, 
Indianapolis. 
Mrs. Adelaide Ballard, Hull. 
Mrs. W. A. Johnston, Topeka. 
Mrs. Mary E. Giltner, 1554 Madison Ave., 
Covington 
Mrs. Caroline E. Merrick, Napoleon Ave., 
’ New Orleans. 
Miss Laura A. De Merritte, Old Orchard, 
Mrs. E. J. M. Funck,1631 Eutaw Place, Balt 
Henry B. Blackwell, 3 Park St. Boston. 


19 Chestnut Street, Boston. 


MICHIGAN, Mrs. Guilma H. Barnum. 


MINNESOTA, Mrs. Maud C. Stockwell, 3204 E. 51st St., 
Minneapolis. 


Mississippi, Miss Hala Hammond Butt, 


Mrs. E. A. Brown, Laverne. 


Mrs. J. A. Lipscomb, ®lora. 


3856 D-lmar Boulevard, Clarksdale. 


Missourt, Alice C. Mulkey, 1306 Mo. Ave., St. Louis. 


MoNTANA, Mrs. George W. Tower, Butte, 
NEBRASKA, Mrs. Clara Young, Broken Bow. 
NEw HAMPSHIRE, Miss Mary N. Chase, Andover. 


Mrs. Mary W, Calkins, Maplewood. 

Mrs. Emolyn Bowman, Sheridan. 

Miss L. A. Gregg, 622 Paxton Block, Omaha, 
Mrs. Ida E. Everett, Franklin Falls. 


NEw JERSEY, Mrs. M.G. Sexton, 172 Cleveland St.,Orange. Dr. Mary D. Hussey, East Orange. 


New York, Ella Hawley Crossett, Warsaw. 
Norts Dakota, Mrs. Flora B. Naylor, Larimore. 
Ou10, Mrs. Harriet Taylor Upton, Warren. ; 


OREGON, Mrs. Abigail Scott Duniway, Portland. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Mrs. L. L. Blankenburg, 


Miss Emily Howland, Sherwood. 
Mrs. J. 8S. Kemp, Galesburg. 
Mrs. Marie Jenney Howe, The Towers, 

1353 Euclid Ave., Cleveland. 
Dr. A. F. Jeffrey, 400 Origonian B’l’g, Salem, 
Mrs. Rachel Foster Avery, Philadelphia, 


214 W. Logan Sq., Philadelphia. 


RHODE ISLAND, Mrs. A. C. Dewing, 35 Dartmouth Ave., 


A.M Jewett, 19& Carpenter St., Providence. 


Providence. 


8. CAROLINA, Mrs. Virginia D. Young, Fairfax. 


Sours Dakota, Mrs. Alice M. A. Pickler, Faulkton. 


Miss Claudia G. Tharin, 
68 Washington St., Charleston, 


Mrs. Lulu P. Frad. 


TENNESSEE, Mrs. Lide Meriwether, 14 Talbot St., Memphis (acting president). 


TEXAS, Annette Finnigan, 1116 Travis St., Houston. 
UranH, Mrs. E. 8. Richards, 175 A St., Salt Lake City 


VERMONT, Rev. A. M. Smith. 
WASHINGTON, Mrs. Adele Ashmun, Enumclaw. 


Wesr VIRGINIA, Mrs. Beulah Boyd Ritchie, Fairmount. 


Wisoonsin, Rev. Olympia Brown, Racine. 


Elizabeth Finnigan, 1116 Travis St., Houston, 
Mrs. Rebecca H. Doolan. 

Mrs. A. D. Chandler, Barton Landing. 

Mrs. N. J. Croake, 513 South L St., Tacoma. 
Mrs. F. J. Wheat, Wheeling. 

Mrs. Etta Gardner, Platteville. 


Friends E. R. Association: President, Mariana W. Chapman, 160 Hicks St., Brooklyn. 
Ex. Com., Miss Willetts, Homewood, Roslyn, 





STANDING COMMITTEES, 


Program. 
Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt. ex-officio, 


Miss Kate M. Gordon, 1800 Prytania St., 
New Orleans, La. 
Miss Harriet E. Turner, 6 Marlborough St., 
Boston, Mass. 
Miss Laura A. Gregg, 622 Paxton BI’k,Omaha, Neb. 
Dr. Cora Smith Eaton, 707 Masonic Temple, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Congressional Work. 
Mrs. Rachel Foster Avery, Chairman, 
4069 Powelton Ave , Philadelphia, Pa. 
Mrs. Harriet Serres Upton, Warren, Ohio. 
Mrs. Virginia M. Shafroth, Denver, Colo. 
Mrs. John D, Henderson, Washington, D. C. 
Press. 
Mrs. Elnora M. Babcock, Dunkirk, N. Y. 
Enrolment, 
Mrs. Priscilla D. Hackstaff, 242 Jefferson Ave., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Federal Suffrage. 
Mrs. Sarah Clay Bennett, Richmond, Ky. 
Presidential Suffrage. 
Henry B. Blackwell, 3 Park St., Boston, Mass. 


SPECIAL 
Industrial Problems Affecting Women and 
Children. 
Mrs. Florence Kelley, 105 East 22nd St., 
New York City, N. Y. 
Legislation for Civil Rights, 
Mrs. Ida Porter Boyer, Columbia, Pa. 
Editor of Progress. 
Miss Alice Stone Blackwell, 3 Park St., Boston. 
Convention Press Work. 
Mrs. Elnora M. Babcock, Dunkirk, New York. 
Mrs. Harriet Taylor Upton, Warren, Ohio. 


Libraries. 
Mrs. Ida Porter Boyer, Chairman, Columbia, Pa. 
Miss Florence Spofford, 1621 Massachusetts Ave., 
Washington, D.C. 
Miss Amelia E. Cameron, I41 West 81st St., 
New York City, N. Y. 
Miss Martha Scott Anderson, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Miss Mary Rollins, Boston Public Library, 
Boston, Mass. 
Finance. 
Miss Laura A. Gregg, Chairman, 
622 Paxton Block, Omaha, Neb. 
Mrs. Emma B. Sweet, Security Trust Building, 
Rochester, N. Y. 
Dr. Cora Smith Eaton, 707 Masonic hes nag 
Minneapolis, Minn, 
Literature, 
Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt, Chairman, 
Mrs. Mary Hutcheson Page, 143 Toxteth St., 
Brookline, Mass. 
Mrs. Ida Porter Boyer, Columbia, Pa. 
Ellis Meredith, Box 326, Denver, Colo. 
Dr. Mary D. Hussey, 142 N. Arlington Ave., 
E. Orange, N. J 
National Committee on Local Arrangements 
Miss Lucy E. Anthony, 7443 Devon St., 
Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Railroad Rates. 


Miss Mary G. Hay, 445 Central Park West, 
New York City, N. ¥. 


COMMITTEES. 


Increase of Membership. 


Miss Laura Clay, Lexington, Ky. 
Mary Hutcheson Page. 


Charch Work, 
Miss Laura A. De Merritte, Old Orchard, Maine. 
Peace and Arbitration. 


(In Conjunction with Committee of National 
Council of Women.) 


Mrs. Mary Bentley Thomas, Ednor, Md. 
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